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| a little differently, so as to cut an inch 
| nearer the root. 

| Years ago we said we could grow crops to 

| sell and buy corn cheaper than we could 

| grow it. a _ true at that time. We were 

; On warm land that we could work early, and 

WioSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN PUB, CO., | within about a mile of a village whee we 

Publishers and Proprietors. | had very nearly a monopoly of the market, 

ISSUED WEEKLY AT | or nr 7 — liked our products and we 

; : | could sell when others could not. We 

NO. 3 STATE STREET, visited that village every morning with 

Boston, Mass. milk, even when making butter, for we had 

to send one can of milk to the city every 

day when the owner of the place was not 

out at the farm. It was easy to get orders 
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using their particular balanced ration. 
These of course must differ in various 
parts of the country according to the price 
of the different articles used. I believe 
the true solution of the problem is to find 
such a ration which will work out the 
difficulty for each farmer, and to do this a 
good deal of dependence must be placed 
upon one’s own experience, especially if 
intelligence is shown in the experiments. 
It may be true, as some say, that herds 
are being fed this year in many places at 
an actual. loss, but to injure the animals 
by starving them now would mean a further 
i loss later when it becomes necessary to 
| feed them up to their old standard. 





I believe you have remarked in your paper 
hat such refuse was of little value as a fer 
tilizer. I would like to ask if it has been 
thoroughly tested at any one of the State ex- 
periment stationsand reported upon? What 
addition of commercial fertilizer would you 
advise in making an experiment with this 
street refuse? H. M. PorRTER. 

Northampton, Mass. 

Buying a Farm. 

There hasn’t been a more opportune time 
to invest money in real estate for the past 
quarter of a century than right now. AndI 
would say to ambitious, industrious young 
men who are going to be farmers, lend every 








buys. Consumers are increasing faster in 
this country than are the producers, and with 
an ever-increasing world demand for our 
surplus farm products, better prices may be 
relied on for everything that the farmer can 
spare. 

In selecting and buying a farm, don’t pay 
toe much for improvements. First see that 
you are getting lands that are productive, 
and that can, without too much expense, be 
kept up with a minimum expense. You 
may rest assured that the wherewith will 
come later on to make any improvements 
you need or may fancy. 

It has taken the business boom a long 








e in its columns must sign their name, no: in the morning to be delivered the next 
ssarily for publication, but as a guarantee ci 

faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
e-basket. All matter intended for publication 





ibe written on note size paper, with ink, ang 
it one side. 
‘ ondence from practical farmers, giving the 
~ of theis experience, is solicited. Letters 
be signed with the writer’s realname, in full, 
i will be printed or not, as the writer may 





1 PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
ers. tts cireulation is large and among the most 
e and intelligent portion of the community. | 


f tas second-class mail matter. 


Horicultural, 


Growing Corn in New England. 


\Ve want a corn crop next year, and we 
want a good one. It is not like the perish- 
able crops of onions, potatoes or cabbage, 
that must be sold at almost any price when 
there is a little over-supply produced, or | 
like the crops that can be kept but a few | 
days ov hours after harvesting, and must be 
thrown away if a purchaser will not take 
them at some price. There are plenty of 
such crops as tomatoes, greens, small fruits 
and berries, which are like lotteries to the 
farmer. If he gets a good crop at just the 
right time he hasa prize, but if it comes 
when the market is overstocked he has a 
blank, worse perhaps thanif he had failed 
to grow any erep, for we have seen such 
produces sold for less than it cost to prepare | 
t for market and sell it. The grower | 
would have done better to have left it to rot 
in the tield, where it might have helped to | 
eurich the soil. 

here is, however, always a demand for it | 
at home, for despite the talk about balanced | 
rations there are few that can be devised | 
that will prove better than those of which 
zood cornmeal forms a principal part. We 
eed it for our animals and poultry. Corn- 
fed steers and hogs and poultry are likely to 
continue in favor at home and in other coun- 
tries for years yet. 

lhere may be a few fastidious consumers 
who will pay a little more for meat which | 
has been given a mixture of other grains, 
but the majority of the working people de- 
imand fat meat, and nothing produces as | 
uch fat, makes it as quickly, and gives it 
as sood a tlavor as corn. 

\Ve do not mean to be understood that 
other concentrated foods are of no use, or 
that others should not be used, especially 

ing the period of growth, for we believe 
that they should, but when it comes to the 
fattening process we think there is nothing | 

ul to corn or cornmeal for a few weeks, 
and we know that when the price can be 














AT THE WATERING TROUGH. 
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nade to suit them, other countries where | 


corn does not grow are anxious to buy corn | morning trip, or even to make a special trip | 

o fatten their meat for home use or export. | aq deliver them the same day. Thus we 

+} se Pte. usually it ls this foreign demand | had that best of markets, a home market, to 

(hat fixes the price of cornin this country. supply, and it was cheaper to sell garden 

When they need to buy and cannot obtain a) stor and buy corn, than to grow field corn. 

“upply elsewhere, they are willing to pay @ Ty addition to these advantages we grew 

ee e it which makes it seem almost too | several acres of sweet corn and some fodder 

*xpensive a feed for even those who grow it | Gorn sown in drills for our stock, and thus 

ise for fattening stock here, as many «,6q put little for field corn . stover. 

K it is this year. We rsd rather pleased | At that time, too, the Southern States had 

‘hal it should get so occasionally, for some | 16¢ pegun to flood New England with fresh- 

vwlershave failed to realize the value of | grown garden truck before we could get our 

iter grain feeds, and have used corn meal, | land plowed, and thus we had the advantage 
some of the other concentrated feeds | of high prices on our early products. 

‘have been cheaper and would have | If on a farm today, however, not very near 

een better to promote growth. .__ | a good market for garden products, we think 

widitional argument in corn growing we would grow corn instead of buying it. 

(it can be grown oe land that is not | We think that on light land but moderately 

me oe that required by some of the manured or fertilized, we could grow shelled 

‘ ape land that is light and easy to | corn at a cost not to exceed twenty cents a 

and without the use of much — | bushel, after deducting the value of the | 

er or manure than the crop requires | roader, and possibly at fifteen cents. We 

+ te growl, eae yet it is not an would not be dependent upon the railroads, 

tng crop to the soil. Almost any | and wait for our grain if the railroads pre- 

yates porate. and do as well as it ferred hauling copper ore to grain. Frosts 

nave done on similar or the same soil or droughts in Kansas and Nebraska would 

pre SS there. It can even | jot raise the price on us, or lead to our feed- 

erie ae oe penne i | ing any less to our stock. And if a drought 

necessary or desirable. came to us we would hope by a proper selec- 

‘s been a common custom in New tion and preparation of the soil, and by 

‘i when corn was planted, to manure thorough cultivation, to prevent its doing 

berally, that future crops of oats, | much injury. 
and grass might be benefited by it, | With a cornbin well filled, and well-cured 
have sometimes thought that the fodder in the barn, good cows, sheep, swine 

, have been better if less “and poultry to feed it to, plenty of good | 

Or that which was not as rich in | vegetables and fruit, we would feel like an 

, Rad been used, and the extra ma- independent farmer, and care little ed 

“y vont appied after the COrn WAS | trusts combinations, labor unions or 

We have seen cornfields in which | . 


sht the yield of grain was lessened | strikes. 


of increased by the luxuriance of | Brice SPH 
growth. | Economy in Cattle Food. 

i@ value of the stalks are better | With hay, wheat bran, corn meal, oats 
‘ted now than when we were young. | and oil meal so high, it seems at times as if 
ember when many farmers cut the | it hardly paid to feed cows this year, and 
Ss above the ear, that the ear might | especially have many dairymen and stock- 
iter, and left the rest of the stalk to | men been induced to economize in feeding 
i the field after the ears were gath- | to a point scarcely ever tried before. Yet 
-\ ud, in fact, too often the top stalks, | without attempting to prove that econ- 
“y were cut and bound, were left | omy is good, it seems sometimes doubt- 
‘he bundle was dropped, until it was | ful if economizing in feed does pay 
ier-beatan and mouldy as to be en- | after all, especially on the dairy farm. I 
lit for feeding purposes. have tried it several times during the 
‘lo, the corn shredder, the analysis | past winter, and nearly always the fall off 
‘periment stations and practical ex-| in milk more than balanced any saving in 
‘ have taught the farmers much | feed. This too in the face of the fact that 
‘he value of the corn fodder since | hay costs $12a ton here, wheat bran $26, 
id in New England few are wasted, | and corn meal and oat chops $28. Unques- 
the Western States many more are | tionably ina year like this a balanced ra- 
«nd utilized now than was formerly | tion judiciously selected from the different 
Today they are not only figuring | foods would prove the best. One might in 
we of the stalk above the ear, but | this way observe economy without losing 

‘'y Computing the feeding properties | anything in the milk yield. 
inch of stalk that is nearest the| I suppose every dairyman and stock- 
‘“, and trying to decide whether they | feeder has tried to work out such.a plan, 
‘oop a little more or set their machines _and probably there are hundreds who are 














A good feeder is always a good, successful 
business man, and, indeed, it is half the bat- 
tle. Buta good feeder: is one who knows 
how far to carry economy and when to stop. 
It means a combination of feeds that will 
givethe greatest results for the least ex- 
penditure of money. Hay is by allodds this 
year in many parts of the country the 
cheapest food we can give to stock and dairy 
cattle. Good bright hay, especially timothy, 
has enough nourishment in it to keep the 
animals doing well when supplemented with 
a fair amount of grain. How much grain will 
suffice for a good balanced ration? I 
have found that about half as much grain 
in weight as good timothy hay produces 
most excellent results. That is, to twenty 
pounds of hay ten pounds of grain of 
mixed variety will keep the animals in fine 
condition. I should recommend about 
equal parts of wheat bran, corn and oat 
meal,and either oil meal or fine gluten meal, 
whichever is the cheaper. This makes a 
balanced ration which any one can mix, and 
by adapting it a little to the prices ruling 
for different foods, get economical results 
without in any way affecting the health of 
the animals or the yield of milk. 


Michigan. J.T. Wooster, M. D. 
> 


Potato Culture. 


There are some points on potatoes that 
many of my farming friends do not quite 
understand, and we trust you may give them 
the benefit of your observation and experi- 
ence, as the planting season approaches. 

1 find, in buying potatoes of the grocers 
in this vicinity, that a scabby skin is not so 
common a defect, during the past few sea- 
sons (and especially the past season), as is 
the very common trouble of hard, black 
spots that seem to have a sort of inky pene- 
tration deep in the tubers. Some cooks even 
fear the disease is caused from the applica- 
tion of Paris green. Is there any good 1ea- 
son for such a supposition ? 

White-skinned potatoes seem to be the 
popular sort in this market, almost to the- 
exclusion of several good, red-skinned va- 
rieties that have been standard for some 
years. 

Are not the red-skinned potatoes freer 
from disease? And since the skins of po- 
tatoes are not left on them, these days 
when sent to the table, as in former times 
is there any good reason for dropping the 
red-skinned varieties ? 

Again, we farmers would like to have 
your views and advice as to the best fertil 
izing for producing a healthy potato if not 
the largest tuber. 

At this season of the year the streets of 
cities and large towns are cleaned. The 
winter’s accumulation of horse droppin p28 
etc., with the wear from the McAdam and 
brick is generally dumped as useless refuse. 











energy to get hold of some desirable land | 
just as soon as you can, for delays in this | 
matter are dangerous. | 

There is no doubt but what capital is look- 
ing ‘“‘landward.” Inquiries for desirable | 
tracts of land,both largeand small,are much 
more numerous the past year or two than ; 
they were formerly, and lands have ad- | 
vanced in price to our certain knowledge | 
from ten to twenty per cent. above what | 
they were held at ten years ago. | 

There are several causes for this advance. | 
In the first place we have had in all this | 
country a ‘* good roads ” fever, and rapid | 
strides have been made in this kind of im- | 
provement the past few years. We have | 
and are getting free mail delivery every- | 
where, the roads have been improved, and | 
this advantage reaches out from the country | 
towns into the extreme and what used to | 
be out-of-the-way nooks and corners, and 
brings land owners into close connection 
with trade centres, and every day they 
know what is going on, and they can easily 
keep posted on markets and demands of 
trade. 

The rural telephone is also well estab- 
lished, and the farmer who used to be 
** away back,’’ and only got to town once or 
twice a month, or heard from the rest of the 
wofld when the Star Route mail man got 
around, is in talking distance with hun- 
dreds of his fellow-citizens round about, 
ani simply has to step to the phone at a cer- 
tain hour each day to get a synopsis of the 
latest news from all over the world, and 
such market reports as may interest him. 

These are some of the things that are 
now affecting the price of farm lands. It is 
increasing the demand for same, and with 
that increased demand advanced prices are 
sure to follow. 

Near the larger towns and cities the trolley 
car is another feature that is becoming quite 
a factor in annihilating distance and 
giving the farmer cheap and rapid 
transportation for his surplus  prod- 
ucts. It is also bringing the business 
man of the town out to the country side, 
for he can own a farm and conduct it, and 
between times run into the city and super- 
intend his regular business. Then there is 
nothing quite so ‘‘ fashionable ’’ now as to 
be able to talk about “‘ the farm,”’ and dwell 
upon the great advantages of having a home 
in the country. 

Lands lying withiu a mile or two of city 
corporations have always been very desira- 
ble, but with all the modern advantages that 
we now possess in the matters alone enu- 
merated, desirable locations reach far out 
into the country, and the old bugbear of 
country isolation is heard but little any 
more. 

Nor do we think it is necessary for the 
young man to wait till he accumulates suffi- 





| months at a timeis not good for trees, es- 


time to get down to land values, but that it 
is now getting there there is no doubt, and 
those who take advantage of these condi- 
tions right away will reap a good profit. 
Salem, Ind. W. W. STEVENS. | 
The Orchard in Early Spring. | 
A drawback that many orchard trees ex- 
perience in early spring is from too much 
water in the soil. Continual wet feet for 











pecially the young ones. If this is per- | 
mitted year after year the growths are apt 
to absorb too much moisture and become | 
too soft and sappy. ‘Trees growing | 
in very wet soil invariably shoot up | 
to a considerable height in a single sea- | 
son, but the wood is not hard and mature, 
and it is easily broken or injured by over- 
bearing or cold weather. We must make 
young trees ripen and harden the wood if we 
are to get good crops. Orchards standing in 
very wet soils will frequently have many 
broken limbs and trunks simply on account 
of the lack of strength in the wood sufficient 
to resist windstorms of an ordinary char- 


acter. 

Nearly all soils receive too much water 
early in spring, and drainage or early cult- 
ure will do much towards relieving this un- 
desirable condition of affairs. If we could 
regulate the water so that the superabun- 
dance found in the soil in spring could be 
utilized in midsummer, we would get 
ideal conditions, but this cannot be 
done except by irrigation. Soil in the 
orchard that unduly retains the water 
should be drained early either on the sur- 
face or below, and as soon as_ possible 
some little cultivation should be given. 
Running the plow or cultivator a few times 
between the rows, throwing thesoil outward 
to form a sort of trench, will often relieve 
the soil of the surplus. More than this, it 
enables one to plant an earlier crop of grass 
or vegetables in the young orchard, which 
in some heavy soils must be delayed until 
very late in the season. 

A surface mulch produced by tilling the 
soil tothe depth of a few inches always 
proves of great advantage to a young 
orchard in the spring of the year. Such a 
mulch tends to distribute the subsoil moist- 
ure around the roots and prevents too active 
a loss of water through surface evapo- 
ration. Thetop soil is kept from baking 
hard, and thus when summer rains fall 
does not lose the refreshing water by 
running off in gulles. A stirring of the 
surface soil to a depth of two or four 
inches as early as possible in the spring 
always proves of benefit to trees, and it will 
in dry seasons frequently prevent injury to 
the trees by excessive drying up and baking 
of the land. Early cultivation to produce a 
good surface mulch cannot be accomplished, 





cient capital to pay for a farm before he | however, unless the land is pretty well 


| drained beforehand. +A mixture of sharp 
sand over a soil that is naturally too heavy 
and thick to permit of water percolating 
through will break up the character of the 
land so that surplus water can settle to the 
subsoil. VALENTINE SEAMAN. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


‘* Numerous letters have been addressed 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry,” said 
Dr. D. E. Salmon, the chief of that bureau, 
‘*making inquiry in regard to a disease 
called Texas itch. Why this disease is so 
named, we cannot tell, as it‘is prevalent 
very little, if at all, in Texas. The malady 
is also named range itch, cattle itch and,cat- 
tle mange, the latter being the more correct 
name, as it is reaily mange or scabies. This 
disease has prevailed to considerable extent 
among the range cattle of the West and 
Northwest, and in order to more fully an- 
swer the letters of inquiry we have received, 
we have now in press an illustrated bulletin 
giving a description and methods of treat- 
mentfof ‘ Scabies in Cattle.’ 

“* Scabies, or mange of the ox, is a con- 
tagious disease, caused by a parasitic mite 
which lives on the surface of the skin and 
gives rise to great irritation and itching by 
biting. It is most frequent upon the neck 
and shoulders, at the base of the hurns and 
the root of the tail. With the increase of 
the parasites, there is a resultant loss of 
vitality in the animal, and the consequence 
is generally fatal in cattle during a severe 
winter among immature and growing ani- 
mals or full-aged ones. 

** Where infected animals have been kept 
| in sheds, corrals or buildings, it is impor- 
| tant to thoroughly disinfect such places; it 

is necessary in order to attain success in the 

treatment of this disease to destroy para- 

sites which have fallen off or have dis- 
lodged from the animals as well as those 
| that are upon them, otherwise there is 
| danger of their becoming reinfected from 
| the premises after the effect of the remedy 
applied to the animals has disappeared. 

**Most all stockmen today are familiar 
with the modes of treatment of scabies in 
sheep, and I may say that the same treat- 
| ment is equally efficacious in prescribing for 
| eattle affected with scabies. In the bulletin 
I have mentioned the method of caring for 
infected cattle will be described at length.”’ 


| According to a report published in several 











of the Eastern papers of the country, some 
| experimenters are at work in the Southern 
| rice fields in an endeavor to cross rice and 


wheat. Their method, it is reported, is to 
grow the wheat side by side with the rice, 
and allow them to cross themselves. 

“This {fethod,’”? remarked Mr. M. A. 
Carleton, the macaroni wheat specialist of 
the Department of Agriculture in speaking 
of the subject, ‘‘ is quite unique, and at the 
same time unusual. Wheat and rice belong 
to two distinct families, and resemble each 
other but little, the rice being nearer to oats, 
and I cannot see how they can become 
crossed in the method described. While I 
do not say they cannot, yet ! hardly think 
such accidental crossing probable. 

** According to the printed report, I under- 
stand the experimenters are endeavoring to 
obtain a hard-grained hybrid wheat suitable 
for the manufacture of macaroni. We have 
now, as is well known, excellent macaroni 
wheat growing in this country, and of course 
a cross of rice and wheat for such a purpose 
is not needed. Such an experiment carried 
on by pollination would, however, be inter- 
esting andgprobably beneficial from an eco- 
nomic standpoint.” 


Consul Frank D. Chester at Budapest, in 
a report to the State Department,gives notice 
of adecree issued by the Hungarian Min- 





| ister of Agriculture, restricting the importa- 


tion and trafticof American plants and fresh 
fruit. This prohibitory measure 1s meant 
to prevent the introduction of injurious in- 
sects and parasites claimed to exist in 
America, which threaten fruit products 
with annihilation. 


The Senate has passed a bill allowing the 
pomologist of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, Mr. G. B. Brackett, to accept the deco- 
ration tendered him by the French Republic. 
This decoration of the Ordre du Merite 
Agricole was proffered Mr. Brackett by 
France in recognition of the excellence of 
the work of the Fruit Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at the Paris Expo- 
sition. MTS 

Professor Hodge of Clark University 
makes the estimate that every time the 
farmer’s boy kills a toad, he is destroying 
$20 worth of the stock on the farm. <A toad 
is well known asa destroyer of cut worms 
and various other injurious insects. The 
professor also claims that an ordinary 
hawk has a value of $50 each asa destroyer 
of rats, mice and gophers, notwithstanding 
its liking for chickens or young fowls. 


Mr. Charles F. Saylor of Iowa, the expert 
of the Department of Agriculture in charge 
of beet sugar investigations, is now in 
Washington making his annual report. 

The production of beet sugar, according 
to figures furnished by Mr. Sayior, has in- 
creased wonderfully during the past year. 
In the:season of 1901-2 over 185,000 tons of 
sugar were manufactured, an increase of 140 
per cent. over the 77,000 tons produced dur- 
ing the preceding year. In 1900°he reports 
there were thirty-one factories in operation, 
eleven more in 1901, and nine in;the course of 
construction.. In addition to this other com- 
panies with a total capitalization of $49,000,- 
000 have been organized, and factories will 
be built if no unfriendly legislation is 
enacted. These alone would require annu- 
ally sugar beets from farmers to the value 
of $14,700,000, besides many other products. 

e ae given by Mr. Saylor are of 
unusual interest, in view of the intense fight 
now going on at Washington between the 
“beet sugar men ”’ in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and those who favor a reduc- 


tion of the Cuba sugar tariff. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Hgricultural. 


Dairying Increases Fertility. 


Any branch of farming which increases 
the general fertility of the farm land while 
paying a living profit is worth more than 
another which steadily decreases the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. Robbing the land to 
make present profit is an junwise imvest- 
ment. Sooner or later we pay for it, and 
sometimes dearly. Now, dairying of all 
branches of farming stands first in this 
respect. Itcan be conducted so that the 
farm land will steadily degenerate until 
the place is on the verge of ruin and 
abandonment, or it can be made to im- 
prove the soil year by year. Many a 
dairy farmer has taken hold of poor 
abandoned farms and brought them up 
to a point where their valuation is al- 
most doubled. Such men counted their prof- 
its in the living which they annually took 
from the place and in the higher valuation 
of their property. Keep a good dairy on 
any farm, and the fertility of it should in- 
crease. There should first be a regular ro- 
tation of such crops as corn, oats, clover 
and timothy two years and pasture another 
year. Then manure should be used freely, 
both atthe time of planting and as top 
dressing later. Commercial fertilizers have 
their place there, for a run-down soil has 
been robbed of most of its mineral elements, 
and the fertilizers rich in potash and nitro- 
gen restore to it what 1t lacks. 

In order to bring up a poor farm by 
dairying,care should be taken not to have 
more stock than the land can afford. This 
is often the weak point in dairying. <A 
man keeps fifty cows on a farm able to 
support only thirty or forty. The farm is 
bound to run down. There is nothing 
else for it to do except to starve the stock 
or buy outside food, which always means 
poor economy. It is better to sell off the 
stock, weed out? the poorest of the herd, 
and keep only so many as the farm can 
support, and leave a little something over. 
Do not farm up to the very limit of the 
soil. That is, do not take off each year 
quite all that the little will produce. 
Leave a little balance in the bank as a 
nucleus for future accumulation. Dairymen 
make this mistake and regret it when it is 
too late. 

As one succeeds in farming successfully 
with twenty acres, keeping a herd of cows 
on it so that they have ample to eat] and 
a little surplus over, more land can be 
brought under cultivation and the stock 
increased. About half the dairy farms 
today need to have either the herd cut in 
two or half the land abandoned. That is, 
the former are raising too many cows to 
the acre, and robbing the soil so that the 
farm is a little poorer each year, and the 
latter are only cultivating about twice 
as much land as they are capable of 
handling with their limited means. It is 
better to seed half the land to grass, and 
let it go at that, and devote the attention 
to strenuous cultivation of the remainder. 
A little radical change like this will work 
wonders on many a run-down dairy farm. 

Ohio. E. P. SMITH. 








Why Insecticides Fail. 

With the approach of spring, when farm- 
ers will need to use insecticides quite gen- 
erally on their crops, a’,word of warning 
should be given to them because of the fraud- 
ulent attempt made by some manufacturers 
to dilute these mixtures and sell them at a 
greater profit. The dilution of the well- 
known insecticides has been carried on in 
some places so that they are too weak to do 
any good, and the result is that farmers re- 
port failures with them. The Department 
of Agriculture and the different State Ex- 
periment Stations have spent considerable 
time and money in experimenting with 
various poisons to destroy destructive in- 
sects, and in all cases these insecticides 
have been published so that farmers could 
mix them. Recent investigations by the 
department showed that of some hundred 
samples of these insecticides sold on the 
market by manufacturers, a large proportion 
of them were adulterated so that they were 
ineffective. The results of this analysis 
show the danger that the farmers face in 
purchasing insecticides from unknown and 
unresponsible firms. 

There is one sure way to avoid any danger 
of adulteration and thus jeopardizing the 
crops. All the insecticides can be mixed at 
home by the farmers, and by securing the 
different ingredients direct from the reliable 
stores and following the formulas given by 
the Department, there will be no danger of 
mistakes. Asan illustration of this a recent 
bulletin published by the Department gives 
eareful and accurate information relative to 
the use of carbon bisulpbide as an insecti- 
cide. This is one of the best and most per- 
suasive of poisons employed for destroying 
a great number of plant enemies, and 
every farmer should acqualnt himself with 
its use. It is of peculiar value in destroy- 
ing underground insects, such as the 
phylloxera onthe grape vine, cabbage root 
maggots, ants inthe soil, white grubs and 
mole crickets, moths in clothes, and seeds 
infested with weevils and all insects des- 
tructive to stored grains. The bulletin, 
besides giving directions how to use the 
insecticides, cautions farmers against 
carelessness in handling it, and specifies 
the prices demanded for the pure stuff. 
Thus pure carbon bisulphide for this pur- 
pose costs in small quantities from twenty- 
five to thirty-five cents per pound, but when 
used in large quantities it costs only ten 
cents a pound purchased in tin cans or iron 
drums of fifty pounds each. For its careful 
and successful use Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
145 of the Department of Agriculture should 
be studied carefully. 

ProF. S. N. Dory. 

New York. ae 

Butter Market. 


The receipts of butter continue light, but 
theteamsters strikeis interfering with trade 
so that there are but few buyers here. Sup- 
plies are sufficient for the present demand, 
as buyers are looking for lower prices and 
will take only small lots. Fresh-made 
creamery Northern and Western is held at 
27 cents, excepting the large ash tubs at 26} 
cents. Northern and Western firsts and 
best marks of Eastern at 25 to 26 cents, sec 
onds and fair to good Eastern 22 to 
24 cents. There is a good demand 
June extra from storage at 23 to 24 cents 
and tair to good sells at 19 to 22 cents. 
Fresh made, renovated, selling well at 
22 to 23 cents, and some even a little 
above, and common to good at 18 to 21 cents. 
Boxes and prints in fair demand at 27 to 274 
cents for extra creamery, 25 cents for extra 
dairy, and 18 to 23 cents for common to 
good. Dairy in tubs selling at 24 cents for 
Vermont extra, 23 cents for New York 
extra, 21 to 22 cents for firsts, 18 to 20 cents 
for second. Western imitation creamery 
extra 19 to 20 cents, and firsts at 16 to 18 
cents. Ladles dull at 15 to 18 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending March 8 were 10,323 tubs and 
15,336 boxes, a total of 514,500 pounds, in- 





cluding 30,450 pounds in transit for export, 
and with the latter deducted the net total 
is 484,050 pounds, against 494,430 pounds the 
previous week, and 758,321 pounds for cor- 
responding week last year. Here it will be 
seen there is a marked falling off from a year 
ago. 

The exports of butter from Buston for the 
week were 31,900. pounds, against 91,970 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 
The exports from New York were 1086 pack- 
ages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com 
pany reports the stock of butter this week 
at 24,306 tubs, against 21,174 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 3563 tubs, against 3693 tubs last 
year, and with these holdings added the 
total stock in storage is 27,869 tubs, against 
24,867 tubs a year ago, an increase for this 
year of only 3002 tubs. Last week the stock 
was reduced 7678 tubs. 

The New Dairy Law. 

The execution of the above law, enacted 
by the Legislature of 1901, has been carried 
out by the Division of Foods and Feeding of 
the Hatch Experiment Station. There seem- 
ing to be doubt in some instances as to 
whom the law applied, the following inter- 
pretation was made, which is believed to be 
correct, and in accordance with the spirit of 
the law: 

1. All parties empluying the Babcock or 
similar test simply as a protection against 
adulteration, the results of which in no way 
affect the price of milk or cream, to either 
the producer or consumer, shall be con- 
sidered exempt from the law. 

2. All parties employing the Babcock or 
similar test, for the purpose of measuring 
the butter fat contained in milk or cream, 
asa basis for determining or fixing the 
value of such milk or cream (to either pro- 
ducer or purchaser) shall be considered sub- 
ject to the requirements of the law. 

The law practically resolves itself into 
three sections. 1. The testing of Babcock 
glassware fur accuracy of graduation. 2. 
The examination of candidates for pro- 
ficiency in operating the test. 3. The in- 
spection of Babcock machines. 

There has been examined to date 5610 
pieces of glassware, of which 304 pieces, or 
5.4 per cent., have been found to be incor- 
rect. One order from a large supply house, 
numbering 441 pieces, contained 149 pieces,or 
34 per cent., incorrectly graduated. All 
glassware found to be correct is marked 
Mass. Ex. St., by means of a sand blast, 
working under twenty-five pound pressure. 
Manufacturers are now inclined to be more 
careful concerning the quality and accuracy 
of glassware supplied, for the reason that a 
large part is examined by the several exper- 
iment stations before coming into the hands 
of the users. 

2. In all forty-nine candidates have been 
examined to date, and forty-seven have been 
given certificates certifying that they were 
competent to operate the test. Scarcely any 
were found tobe free from faults, but the 
larger number appeared to understand the 
general principles of manipulation. A few 
were noticeably careless, and had but an 
imperfect understanding of the process. 

3. Forty machines have been inspected. 
Of this number twenty were found to bein 
good condition, eleven in need of repairs, 
and nine were considered unfit for further 
use, and were consequently condemned. It 
is believed that all of the machines now in 
use are in good condition, and will, conse- 
quently, give accurate results. 

The parties operating the machines were 
found to be uniformly courteous and willing 
to do whatever was necessary to place the 
machines in satisfactory condition. It is to 
be hoped that the operators will give the 
necessary attention to this matter in the 
future, so that at the next inspection it will 
not be found necessary to require any re- 
pairs or replacing of machines. | Abstract 
of address by Dr. J. D. Lindsay, before 
Massachusetts Creamery Association at Am- 
herst, Feb. 27, 1902. ] 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Domestic potatoes in moderate supply 
and unchanged. Foreign weak. Maine 
prime are $2.30 to $2.40 a bag, State $2.15 
to $2.20 a bag, $2.25 to $2.50 for 180 pounds. 
German good to fancy 112 pounds $1.25 to 
$1.60. Belgian 168 pounds $2.10 to $2.15, 
Scotch prime $2.10 to $2.25, Irish and Eng- 
lish $2.10 to 2.20, poor to fair $1.60 to $2. 
Sweet potatoes in only moderate demand. 
South Jersey $3.50 to $4.25 a barrel. 
Good onions are steady, but soft lots 
are Offered at easy prices. State and 
Western red or yellow $3.25 to $3.75 a bag 
Connecticut red or yellow $3.50 to $4a 
barrel, white $4 to $5.50, Orange County 
red or yellow $3 to $3.50 a bag, white $2 to 
$4.50, poor to fair lots $2 to $2.50. Beets 
are $2.50 to $3 a barrel for nearby, Florida 
new $2 to $2.25 a crate, and $5 to $6 for 100 
bunches. Celery, Stateand Western 10 to 
50 cents a dozen roots, 75 cents to $1 a dozen 
flat bunches, California $3 to $4 a case, and 
Florida $2 to $2.25. Carrots $1.50 to $2 !a 
barrel. Hubbard squash is $2.75 to $3 a 
barrel, and marrow $2.50. Russia turnips 
80 to 85 cents a box for Jersey, and the same 
a barrel for Canada. New Orleans shallots 
$3.50 to $4.50 a hundred bunches. 

Cabbages are dull and lower at $1.12 to 
$1.25 a barrel, and $14 to $15 a ton for State. 
Florida, new, $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel crate. 
California cauliflowers $1.75 to $2a crate, 
and Florida $1 to $2 for half-barrel baskets. 
Sprouts 5 to 15 cents a quart. Norfolk kale 
50 to 75 cents a barrel, in large supply, as 
was spinach at 50 cents to $1.25 for Norfol 
and $1 to $1.25 for Baltimore. Florida let 
tuce from $1 to $3.25 a barrel. Egg plant,half- 
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In what it is and what it does—contain- 
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barrel crates, $3.50 to $4.50. Havana okra 
$1.50 to $2.50 a crate. Bermuda romaine 50 
cents to $1.50 a crate and parsley $1 to $3, 
with New Orleans at 3 to 4 cents a bunch. 
Florida string beans $3 to $4 aerate or 
bushel basket, and peas are $2.50 to $3. 
Florida tomatoes $1.50 to $2 50 a carrier and 
Havana $1 to $1.75. 
Hothouse products in small supply. Cu- 
cumbers nearly steady, but only fancy 
reach top quotations of $1.50 to $1.75 a 
dozen, and poor to fair at $3 to $4 a box. 
Fancy lettuce is scarce, and fair demand at 
50 to 75 cents a dozen, and poor to fair at $1 
to $2acase. Tomatoes in rather light de- 
mand at 15 to 30 cents a povnd. Radishes 
$1 to $2 per hundred bunches, and rhubarb 
quiet at $3 to $5. Mushrooms, good to 
fancy, 15 to 30 cents a pound. 
Apples in only moderate supply, but de- 
mand light, and prices quiet, or weak at 
quotations. Greening $4.50 to $7 a barrel, 
Baldwin and Wine Sap $4 to $5, Spy $3.50 to 
$5, Gano $4 to $4.50, York Imperial $3.50 to 
$4.50, Ben Davis $4 to $4.25. Red winter 
sorts fair to good $3.50 to $4. Light supply 
of cranberries. Cape Cod fancy $8.50a 
barrel, good to prime $7.50 to $8. Jersey 
fresh cleaned $5.75 to $6.25 or $1.75 to $2a 
crate. Strawberries from Florida in good 
supply, but many not up tothe requirements 
of the trade. Fancy sell readily at 30 cents 
a box, but most are from 10 to 25 cents, and 
perhaps more than one-half below 20 cents. 
>> —_—_—_—_ 
BOSTON FISH MARKET. 


Prices on fresh fishare about steady, al- 
though warning has been given for boats 
not to go out at present, as the teamsters 
strike will make it difficult to handle fish 
at the wharf. Market cod is 2) to 3 cents 
a pound, large 3to 4 cents and steak 4 to 5} 
eents. Haddock 14 to 2}cents. Hake6 cents 
for large and 33 for small, pollock 4 cents, 
flounders 3 and cusk 2. White fish are7 
cents. Striped bass 18 cents, black bass 8 
and sea bass 10 cents. Frozen mackerel 12 
cents for small and 18 cents for large. 
New Brunswick smelt 10 cents for extra 
and 4 to 7 cents for small to medium. 
Pompano 15 cents, Spanish mackerel 
14 cents, snappers 13 cents and sheepshead 
12 cents. Bluefish 9 cents, halibut 9 cents 
for white, 7 cents for gray and 6 cents 
for chicken, lake trout 10 vents and sea 
trout 6 cents, frozen herring 34 cents a 
pound, yellow perch 7 cents and white perch 
6 cents, pickerel 12 cents, Western salmon 
12 cents. Eels are 10 cents, fresh tongues 9 
cents and cheeks 8 cents. Lobsters very 
scarce, and sell at 23 cents alive, 28 cents 
boiled. Shrimp are $1 a gallon and clams 50 
cents orin the shell $2.50 to $3 a barrel. 
Oysters steady at $1.15 for ordinary Nor- 
folk, $1.25 for selected and Stamfords, $1.40 
for Providence River. 


The Old Morgan Horses. 

Mr. Ingham is wrong in some of his statements 
in regard to the horse Justin Morgan, the founder 
of the breed of horses called Morgans. He has 
drawn mostly from Mr. Linsley’s work ‘“ Morgan 
Horses,” which work was considered authority 
when published in 1857. Itis not considered so 
reliable now, as many of his staiements have 
since been found wrong. Mr. Ingham does not 
quote correctly when he says: ‘ Justin Morgan 
removed from Springfield, Mass., to Randolph 
Vt., in 1795, taking this colt with him.” 

Mr. Linsley gives the year 1788 right when Mr. 
Morgan removed to Vermont, but he made a bad 
mistake when he said it was seven years after, 
1795, that he visited Springfield, and then took the 
two-year-old colt to Vermont. John Morgan, who 
lived at Springfield when Justin Morgan did, and 
knew when Justin took the colt to Vermont, stated 
that he knew the colt well and that he was sired 
by a horse called True Briton; that he was 
“ kept one season at Springfield by Justin Mor- 
gan and two years after I kept him two seasons. 
It was when I kept him that he sired the colt. 
Justin Morgan bred the mare, the dam of the 
colt, to True Briton. Thedam of the colt was 
sired by Diamond, a horse kept by Justin Morgan 
one season, and was sired when Justin Morgan 
kept him.” 

It was about 1880 that the advertisement of Jus- 
tin and John Morgan, of the horses Diamond and 
True Briton was found, and it showed it was just 
as John Morgan stated—that Justin Morgan kept 
Diamond one season, the season of 1783, and True 
Briton’ one season, the season of 1785, and that it 
was the seasons of 1787 and 1789 that John Morgan 
kept True Briton. The advertisement states that 
he was a full-blood English horse. It was claimed 
when the advertisement was found that the 
Justin Morgan sire could not have been True 
Briton, as the colt that John Morgan knew in 
regard to was sired by True Briton one of the 
seasons that Justin Morgan kept True Briton 
and the two-year-old colt that Justin Morgan 
took to Vermont in 1795 was not the colt John 
Morgan stated was sired by True Briton. 

After a careful investigation it was found that 
a mistake had been made in the year Mr. Mor- 
gan took the colt to Vermont, that it was some 
four years earlier. It was generally understood 
that Mr. Morgan took the colt to Vermont 
before he broke up keeping house in Randolph, 
which was in 1793 or 1794. Judge Gris- 
wold, who was Mr. Morgan’s near neighbor, 
stated a number of times that the morning after 
he (Mr. Morgan) got home from Springtield he 
came to his (Judge Griswold’s) house and 
wanted him to come over and see the two-year- 
old colt that he got at Springfield, and the judge 
went over and was shown in the pasture the two- 


year-old colt. 
Mistakes are quite often made as tothe year a 


horse was foaled, and the year of his ;death. It 
was first said that Abdallah I. was foaled in 1825 
and died in 1852, but it was found that it was 1823 
that he was foaled, and that he died in 18s. It 
was first said, too, that Harris Hambletonian was 
foaled in 1823, but in time it was learned that it 
was 1827. 

After the advertisement of the horses was 
brought out, Mr. Morgan’s grand lists at Ran- 
dulph were found which showed that his first 
list was in 1739 and his last in 1794. As he 
was a teacher he was exempt from paying a 
polltax. All stock at this time was set in the 
list, and a two-year-old colt was priced £2. The 
law was changed in 1791 and all two- 
year-old colts and stallions were set in the 
list at £20 each. Mr. Morgan’s list at Ran- 
dolph in 1789 wes £3 15s.;in 1792 it was £23, and 
in 1794 it was just £20. This was when he was 
sold out, and the tax must have been for a stall- 
ion. Justin Morgan s advertisements of the Fig- 
ure Horse were found,and they show that he 
kept the horse in Vermont the seasons of 1793, 
1794 and 1795, and the last advertisement states 
‘“‘ that he sprang from that curious horse owned 
by Colonel De Lancey of New York.” 

It was understood and believed at Springfield 








Lancey, and that he was his favorite saddle 
horse. De Lancey wasa great breeder and im- 
porter of English thoroughbreds, and he suc- 
cessfully raced them. One of his horses, Wild 
Air, was thought so much of that he was taken 
back to England. Some claim that the Fig- 
ure Horse was the horse Justin Morgan.the orig- 
inal Morgan horse; others that he was the older 
colt that Mr. Morgan took to Vermont with the 
two-year-old colt that was called a three-year- 
old gelding, which was a four-year old colt, or 
Stallion. It has been claimed that both colts 
were by True Briton. 

Mr. Ingham is wrong when he says that Justin 
Morgan had more or less French-Canadian blood 
in his veins, as the two breeds of horses are en- 
tirely different. The Canadian isa long strider, 
and has speed for the mile. The Morgan horse 
is a short strider, and has not speed for 
the mile but for an all day’s drive, or sev- 
eral of them, he can go with any of the fast 
ones. The Canadian isa lazy horse, the Morgan 
is one of the freest horses that there is, and will 
not bear the whip. The genuine Morgans in their 
form, shape, style, disposition and endurance 
show all of the characteristics of the Arabian, 
from which they sprang. 

Mr. Ingham says: “ Horses have been improved 
so much in size, speed and beauty that old 
Justin Morgan, his sons and grandsons, if alive 
how, would not be taken to county fairs to com- 
pete for a prize.” I deny that the horses of 
today have improved in beauty over the old- 
styled Morgans, as they were the perfect 
models of beauty, elegance of style, grace of 
action and spirit. The following description we 
have of a few of the most noted ones. I will first 
state that when the country was new the roads 
were poor, and there were few wagons,sand most 
of the business with horses was done on horse- 
back. ’ 

The Morgans, with their short, light, easy step, 
were easily the best saddle horses that there 
were. Horses at this time were shown to saddle 
and bridle, and none could equal the Morgans 
at the musters and training in style, beauty, 
action and “get up.” So great was the 
reputation of the Justin Morgan that he was 
sent for far and near to be the saddle horse 
of che commanding officer at the muster and 
training, and it was so with his best son, Old 
Woodbury, and his grandson, Old Gifford, and 
his great-grandson, Old Green Mountain. The 
last was ridden by Governor Banks, in 1860, at 
one of the great musters. 

The following is what Linsley says of. old Wood- 
bury: “No horse ever had less fear. Martial 
music only roused him; the firing of guns in no 
way disturbed him; waving flags and gay uni- 
forms seemed hardly able to attract from him a 
single glance, and he moved about as if he was 
himself the principal object of attraction and 
cause of allthe attending excitement and dis- 
play.” 

Gifford ‘was Woodbury’s most noted son, and 
he was as great a show horse. When father and 
son were shown at the same muster they were 
the principal objects of.attraction. Mr. Weir 
showed Gifford in 1847 at the New York State 
Fair at Saratoga. Mr. Weir hired Mr. Hall to 
show too old Green Mountain, Gifford’s most 
noted son. The afternoon before the show Mr. 
Hall rode his horse through the streets,and the 
following is what James Ladd said or wrote in 
regard to it: “The moment I saw him I was on 
my feet, and witha great crowd was hurrying 
to get a better. closer view of the h -rse.”’ 

If Jumbo were today driven through that much 
more populous Saratoga street, I question if he 
would attract more attention than old Green 
Mountain Morgan then did. And why? Not be- 
cause of his reputation for speed; he had not 
trotted very fast, or done anything to greatly 
distinguish him from hundreds of other horses 
that were daily seen in the street; it was his 
great getup, style, action and beauty. Mr. Ladd 
speaks of seeing Giftord at the fair; that he 
would follow his owner, Mr. Weir, into the show 
ring without strap or bridle of any kind, and at 
command would walk or trot promptly and cheer- 
fully as a colt. 

Following is what was said of the show in 
the Albany Cultivator: ‘“‘ The old Gifford pranced 
in the van of the cavalcade, and with all the 
fire, action and gayety of a horse of six in- 
stead of twenty-three years. He appeared con- 
scious of his honorable position, and seemed 
to look with the pride of a patriarch on the bold 
Green Mountain and other fine animals that 
sprang from his loins.”’ After the fair Mr. Weir 
Started for the cars, carrying his traps, and 
Gifford following like a dog. The car that he 
was to have was run down several rods from the 
platform. Mr. Weir put his traps into it, expect- 
ing that it would have to be run back to load the 
horse, but no sooner had he put them in than 
Gifford jumped into the car and lay down on the 
straw. He knew as soon as he saw his master 
put the traps into the car that it was the car that 
he was to ride in. The horses that know some- 
thing are the horses to have. 

If we could have a breed of horses having all 
the characteristics of the old-fashioned Morgans, 
except size, they to average 1050 pounds in weight 
and 154 hands high, it would be about as _ perfect 
a breed of horses for driving and business pur- 
poses as we could have.—Allen W. Thompson, in 
New York Tribune Farmer. 

(Mr. Thompson says that Linsley made a bad 
mistake when he said that it was in 1795 that Mr. 
Justin Morgan took the two-year-old colt to Ver 
mont that became the founder of the Morgan 
family of horses. We think that if Mr. Thomp- 
son will turn to Mr. Linsley’s work that 
he will find if any mistake was made, 
it was not Mr. Linsley’s fault. This date 
was given by John Morgan, a son of Mr. Justin 
Morgan, ina letter published in the Albany Culti- 
vator, Vol. IX, page 99, part of which is as fol- 
lows:] 

“My father, Justin Morgan, brought said 
horse, or, rather, said colt, into Randolph, V t., in 
the summer or autumn of 1795. Said colt was 
only two years old when my father brought him 
to Randolph, and never had been handled in any 
way, hot even to be led by a halter. My fathe: 
went to Springfield, Mass., the place of his nutiv- 
ity, and the place from which he removed to Ran- 
dolph,in the spring or summer of 1795, after money 
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that was due to him at that place, as he said; 
and, instead of getting money as he expected, he 
got two colts—one a three-year-old gelding colt, 
which he led, the other, a two-year-old stud colt, 
which followed all the way from Springfield to 
Randolph; having been, as my father said, 
always kept with and much attached to the colt 
he led. Said two-year-old colt was the same 
that has since been known all over New England 
by the name of the Morgan horse. 

“ My father. broke said colt himself, and, as I 
have before remarked, owned and kept him tc the 
time of his decease, which took place in March, 
1798, and said horse was five years old the spring 
my father died; and, as before stated, soon after 
my father’s decease, he passed from my 
father’s estate into the possession of William 
Rice of Woodstock, Vt. I cannot state 
positively that my father purchased said colt 
in Springfield, Mass., but I am very confident 
that he purchased himin that town, or in the 


know that my father always, while he lived, called 
him a Dutch horse. JUSTIN MORGAN.” 

“ Stockbridge, Vt., March 1, 1842.” 

A second letter from Justin Morgan, written 
some five years later than the above, dated 
Stockbridge, Vt., Feb. 27, 1847, was also published 
in the Albany Cultivator, and is as follows: 
“There seems to be some persons who still 
continue to suppose that there was French Cana 
dian blood in the original horse which belonged 
to my father, Justin Morgan, and from which the 
excellent stock of ‘Morgan horses’ sprung- 
while no one who has attended to the clear 
proofs to the contrary, which have from time to 
time appeared in your valuable journal, can now 
justly entertain any such notion. 

“In the fall of 1795, my father brought the 
horse, then a two-year-old colt, from Springfield, 
Mass., to Randolph, Vt. Mr. John Morgan of 
Lima, N. Y., who, though of the same name, is 
but a distant relative of my father’s family, then 
lived, as I have been informed, in Springfield 
and had every opportunity, as I believe, o 
knowing the truth in relation to the horse. 
Mr. J. Morgan says he was not only well 
acquainted with my father’s horse, but also 
with the sire of that horse, True Briton or Beau- 
tiful Bay, and he states that he (Mr. J. M.) kept 
the latter horse at the time my father’s colt 
was begotten by him. He says also that he was 
acquainted with Traveller, Diamond and Wind- 
air, and at the time knewthem to be English- 
blood horses. Mr. John Morgan further says 
that however much may have been said 
relative to my father having brought the horse 
from Canada, he knows that t was not so. His 
means of knowledge and the respectability of 
his character entitles his statements to the 
fullest credit. The fact that my father 
died about two and a half years after 
he brought the colt into Randolph, his 
children all being young, and the horse 
having been sold out of the family very soon 
after my father’s decease, may account for his 
pedigree not being better understood. I have a 
perfect recollection of the horse when my father 
owned him fand afterwards, and have always 
lived where his stock is well known, and well re- 
member that my father always spoke of him as a 
horse of the best blood. Pa 

The above letters from Mr. Morgan’ were 
called out by statements that had been published 
through the efforts of a Mr. George Barnard of 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Mr. Barnard |claimed that the 
horse Justin Morgan originated in Canada. Mr. 
Barnard also procured some affidavits to that ef. 
ect,which together with his letter were published 
inthe Albany Cultivator. Mr. Barnard was evi- 
dently a very candid man. He closed his letter 
as follows: “ This opinion (that the horse Justin 
Morgan was of Canadian origin, etc.) being con- 
firmed by the accounts here given, Z am anxious 
to ascertain whether any one can prove it 
erroneous, and if not to make it public that 
it may be known that thousands of horses 
may be obtained in French Canada of the same 
blood,” ete. 

The italics are ours. It seems from Mr. Barn- 
ard’s candid statement that he was anxious to 
help the demand for French-Canadian stock, and 
unless some one could prove to the contrary to 
establish the belief that Justin Morgan originated 
in Canada. 

Mr. Barnard evidently came in possession of 
some facts very svon after his letter with accom- 
panying affidavits was published, which convinced 
him that the claim that the horse Justin Morgan 
originated in Canada was not well founded. His 
first letter was published in August, 1841. 

In another letter from him to the Albany Culti- 
vator, dated Oct. 25, 1841, he said: “ In my com- 
munication on this subject, published in a late 
humber, | haveexpressed too confident an opin- 
ion in saying the original horse (Morgan) was of 
French-Canadian origin. I have recently had 
some acquaintance with a Morgan horse en- 
dowed with all the peculiarities of the 
breed, sufficient to make me forbear any de- 
e:ded opinion on the point in question unt 1 
very clear evidence is adduced. Thi: ; flidsvit 
which 1 produced ts only probable and not con- 
clusive evidence \hat the original horse (Morgan) 
was of Norian-French descent, and procured in 
Montreal.” 

It seems from the above that Mr. Barnard was 
somewhat sceptical about the affidavit that he 
procured bving astatement of facts eqneerning 
the horse Justin Morgan. The above letters 
from Mr. Justin Morgan, son of thé man 
who took the horse now known as Justin 
Morgan to Vermont, settled the question 
of the origin of the horse beyond a doubt. We 
have extended this to a much greater length 
than we intended, but the above letters from 
Justin Morgan are found in Linsley’s work, and if 
there be any mistake in regard to the time when 
the colt, that in after years becanie famous as 
the stallion Justin Morgan, the mistake was 
made by Justin Morgan, the author of the letters, 
and not by Mr. Linsley. 

The description of True Briton, sire of Justin 
Morgan, given by John -Morgan, who kept the 











that True Briton was stolen from Colonel De 





Lowell, Mass. 


horse two seasons, is of unusual interest to old-time 


immediate vicinity on Connecticut river, and I | 


horsemen who were familiar with horses thot 
were the descendants of Justin Morgan. It is as 
follows: 

‘True Briton was a high-headed and hollow 
or sway-backed horse, and his stock of suc! 
description.” 

That peculiarity of the Morgan family, tice 
high head and sway back, has been very prom 
nent, especially among the descendants of S)er- 
man Morgan, Vermont Black Hawk and Ethan 
Allen. In some cases of the latter it was 
so pronounced as to seem almost a e- 
formity, yet their loins were broad ani 
strong, and the animals themselves remark- 
ably sprightly. We can now recall to mind 
three such animals that we saw at different 
times inthe vicinity of Boston something like 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. One of them 
was owned by Joseph Robinson of Malden, who 
was at that time yard master of the Boston « 
Maine R. R.—ED.] 


Weterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers. 








Cc. E. W. es have a five-year-old horse that 
has had a dry, heavy cough for about nine months 
Please prescribe for him. (2) Ialso have a six- 
year-old that goes tender in his front feet, and 
when standing will put first one foot and then the 
other out in front of him. What shall I do to 
cure him? 

Answer: (1) Torelieve the cough wet the hay 
and grain carefully, and do not give him much 
water during the day but plenty at night. Bathe 
his throat once a day with some strong liniment, 
and try the following treatment: Tincture 
aconite root, twenty drops in a quart of water, 
and give him two drams on his tongue three times 
a day for one month. (2) Try some rubber pads 
on his forward feet and wet swabs at night. If 


this does not relieve him you must blister lis 
coronets several times. 
G. L.S.: Please give directions for shoeing a 


trotter that is inclined to toe in and strike the 
knees of the front feet when at speed. 

Answer: This can only be obviated by ex- 
perienced toe shoeing, but I would suggest the 
following: Shorten the toes, raise up the hee! 
a little on the inside, so as to relieve all leveraye 
and level the foot. Have the inside of the shoe 
made straight and extend out a little beyond 
the foot with a square toe. This will compe! 
him to carry the foot out straight, instead 
of carrying it in. It isdifficult for any write 
to obviate this trouble at long range. 

E. P.C., New York: I have a valuable ills 
which will be two years old this spring. Abou! 
three months ago she was turned into the yard 
with other horses for about half an hour. Upon 
putting her in the barn again she was found goitig 
upon three legs, and there was a large swelling 
upon the left front leg. Further examination |c- 


vealed a small scar, about one inch above thie 
kneepan. I at once put on linseed poultices 
and continued to do so for about a week. A 
short time after this I blistered it. The sw: 

still remains, but there seems to be no lameness 


with the - ~ of not being able to bend tie 
knee joint. Blistering seems to do no good, sid 
the bunch is apparently becoming hard. \\ 
you Kindly advise me what to do? 

Answer: If there is a good veterinary sui: 


handy I should have him make a caret \ 
amination to determine whether there w:- 
fracture or not. Ifit is merely a contusion | 

a kick and the swelling is very hard, I shou! 


the bunch with the pointed iron, covering tiie - 
face extensively, and follow this by a govd | 
to set up a good deal of counter-irritation. | 
swelling is the result of a fracture this treat 
is not indicated, as it would only retard rec 
You might try bathing with good, brisk hai 
bing with the following lotion: Powdered 
lead, sulph. zine, of each one ounce; witc!: 
two quarts. This will relieve the +! 
and create absorption. 
Le 
It is said that the high price of squi- 
this winter is largely due to the work « ° 
black or stinking squash bug, which wi 
usually abun lant inthe West last su! 
We never had much trouble in keeping 
numbers so reduced that the damay' 
was very small. A _ shingle or }!' 
board by the side of the hill usu: 
tracted all that were there in the nigh 
in an early morning visit we 
find and kill them, often a dozen © 
to the hill, beside some of the little - 
fellows more frequently called 
cumber beetle. But we had to gr! 
about sunrise, for if they were warm : 
te fly when we lifted the shingles \ 
not catch them that day. We hi 
more trouble with the borer that ¢: 
the rvot or the stalk of the vine, ca 
to wilt just about as the young + 
began to form. We have been told 
handful of sand or sawdust saturat 
kerosene put on the hill would dri 
the fly that produced this borer,but \ 
tried it. 
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A clover crop when well grown © 
much of the mineral fertilizers in ¢! 
as the phosphoric acid, potash and | 
they are the cheapest fertilizers we: 
while the nitrogen, which is incre: 
clover, even where only the roots (! 
the soil, costs more than any thing 
we have to buy it in chemicals. 1 
to buy the cheaper fertilizer, « 
clover to enrici the soil, is the e 
way of doing it. J 

oie cial 
—Scientific gardening is taught 
tional schools of Sweden and in the > 
for the education of national schoo! 
There is a school garden in nearly ©’ 
school district in the kingdom. Tle 
placed near the schoolhouse, and the 
receive practical instruction in the cu'l 
plants, berries, flowers, herbs and ‘) 
management of hotbeds, greenhouses, 
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‘oun shows in percentages the proportion | 4 qozen, celery $1.50 to $2 a dozen, salsify 
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Poultry, 


The Spring Chickens. 


Turn the chickens out where they can 
sive a good wide range for scratching as 
arly as possible in the spring, but avoid 
wet weather, especially for the high-bred 
nickens. Wet, damp weather in early 
ring is responsible for the loss of a great 
any chickens and old fowls. If the day is 
ld and rainy keep them in their winter 
carters, but if it is a warm rain it may not 
,them much harm. Even so it does not 
prove their health any to get soaking 
et. 

(hey need to scratch for their food more 
spring than ever. lt ismuch like giving 
em a liver tonic, something we all need at 
s season. The best liver tonie is hard 
rk in the open air. Soit is for the 
ickens. If they can get a few worms and 
een blades of grass in their forage, so | 
uch the better for them. It will tend to 
prove their laying qualities later. 
lhis isa good time of the year to makea 
rsonal examination of every hen and | 
icken and rooster. If they are too fat | 

ey should be fed less, especially fattening | 

i. A good many chickens approach | 
irm weather in altogether too fat a condi- | 

», and they are the first to succumb to dis- 
ses. Also examine them for indication of | 
filth or any other vermin or disease, The | 

. that shows any signs of disease should | 

promptly isolated. One should have quar- 
itine quarters for the poultry just as | 
ich as for human beings. Havea yard or | 
few coops separated from the rest of the | 

id, where such poultry can be kept fora 
, days or weeks, until they have proved 

emselves free from all infectious dis- | 

ders. By having such a quarantine sta- | 
mn forthe poultry in which to put all sus- 
cts, [have saved hundred of chickens by 
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actically limiting and checking a distem- 


secured from several hundred of the le.d- 
ing apple growers in the States named. 
While it would be too much to claim that 
they prove any particular proposition, they 
i: means something more than the mere con- Certainly indicate some important changes 
<umption of food. It portends forthe owner | in the apple-growing business of New Eng- 
«ood health and a fine crop of eggs. One | and. ~_ 
should never begrudge plenty of food when | 

the chicken is a good layer, for then every 
pound of grain is converted into salable 


meat or profitable eggs. 
ANNE C. WEBSTER. 


When the chickens have foraged all day 
they will come to the feeding yard hungry 
and eager for food at night, and the appetite 
they display will be gratifying to the owner. 





Floriculture. 


15. There are eight houses, most of them 

—— 125 feet long and twenty-five feet wide, 
Poultry and Game. 

The poultry trade full as quiet as last | Width. One of the smaller houses has only 
week. Fresh-killed Northern and Eastern white varieties, the best of which is the 
is only moderate supply, and choice roast- Boston Market, a strong, free-growing pink, 
ing chickens 18 to 20 cents, broilers 20 to 25 with good foliage and strong, upright stems, 
cents, with common to good 12 to 15 cents. | but there are also benches of White Cloud, 
Extra choice fowl are 14 cents, common to Hoosier Maid and Peru varieties. There is 
good 12 to 13 cents. Pigeons common to | another house of the Mrs. Lawson in one 
choice 75 cents to $1.25 a dozen, and choice | bench, and the red and white Mrs. Brandt in 


Pennsylvania. 





large squabs $2.50 to $3. Western chickens two others. A third house has the Lawsons 
dry packed 12 to 14 cents, though few bring in pots for setting out of doors later on, and | 


over 12 cents. Fowl in moderate supply, | another is nearly filled with the white 
selected large 115 to 12 cents, fair to good | variety known as the Governor Wolcott 


0} toll cents. Capons in light supply at | hough there is also the darkened Maceo | 


16 to 17 cents for choice large, small and and some Asparagus fern. The larger 


medium 13 te 15 cents. Ducks good to house has one bench filled with the Lawson, | 
choice 14 to 16 cents, and green 10 to 12, and another is given up to the Governor 
cents. Turkeys choice young 14 to 15 cents. Roosevelt, the best among the dark red va- 


Mixed lots 145 to 15 cents, old toms, 12 to 13 Trieties, while there are the Norway and 
cents, and No, 2.10 to 12 cents. Old roos- Wolcott, both white, the Lorna, the red and 
ters 10 to 12 cents. Live poultry steady at yellow Colorado and the Prosperity, which 
10 to 11 cents for chickens, 11 to 114 cents for | is said to have blossoms four inches in diam- 


fowl and 5 to 6 cents for old roosters. eter, the largest carnation known. 

Game is dull and mostly in storage. This house was estimated to have 125,000 
Grouse 31.75 to $2 a pair, and quail $2 to $3 | plants, and members of the committee | 
adozen. Oceasionally a wild goose comes counted from ten to twenty buds and _ blos- 
in at Sl each aud brant at $1 a pair. Some somstoeach plant, or an average of fifteen 
small shore ducks at 20 to 60 cents a pair, blossoms to each plant, 1,875,000 to the 


but mostly poor yet. Canvas backs have | house. Many of them had stems eighteen 
the same wide range at 50 cents to $2.50 a | to twenty inches long, and Mr. Patten said 


pair, redheads 50 cents to $1.50, black 50 he was cutting about one hundred dozen | 


cents to $1, and Western mallards 85 cents | bloomsa day,which has been or may be kept 
to Sl. Venison nearly gone, but prices | up foralongtime. This may increase to 2500 
Steady. blooms a day ds the season advances. The 
flowers, when cut, are left from fifteen to 
twenty-four hours in water,of which the stem 
will absorb enough so that they may remain 

; fresh for two weeks under good care. 
Market Apples in New England. sii 

Some interesting statistics regarding she | Vegetables in Boston Market. 
apple business in New England are supplied | Vv “ ene 
2 s retables are nearly steady. Some of 

by Prof. F. A. Waugh, horticulturist of the | es y 
Vermont Experiment atation, showing in a some of the Southern is a little lower. Beets 


Worticultural. 








remarkable way the popuiarity of certain | are $1.25 to $1.35, carrots 80 to 90 cents, | dence ran light, anu stock on tracks were mount Park for two one-horse mowers; on 


—— ; | parsnips $1 to $1.25, and some fancy large 
lhe Baldwin apple, for example, has been | $1.50, with flat turnips 35 to 40 gents a box. 


a prime favorite in the New England States, | yellow turnips 8 to 90 cents a barrel and 


ay 


$2.50 and Jersey boxes $1.50 to $1.75. 


few choice sell at 35 cents a box, but more 

at 20 to 30 cents. | 
Florida oranges in small supply and | 

mostly only ordinary in quality. Some; 

| selected counts brights bring $3.25 a box, 

| good to choice $3 to $3.25, russet $2.75 to $3, 





| $5.25 a barrel, $2.75 a box, grape fruit $10 to | 
| $124 barrel. California navels, 96, 1!2nd a | 


| $3.25 for fancy, 159, 176, 200 and 216 counts, 
| choice $3, fancy $3.25, seedlings 25 cents a 
| box less on some counts and grades. Valencia | 
|regular $4.25 to $4.50, large $5.25 to | 
| $5.50 a case. Grape fruit from $3.50 to | 
| $5 for good to fancy, and California lemons | 
| $2.50 to $3. Messina and Palermo lemons | 
) choice $2.75, fancy $3.25. Malaga grapes | 

clearing up at $350 to $6.50 a cask, as to | 





| $2.75 to $3 a bag, about 180 in bag. 





wa os — 
| The Hay Trade. 
| There are but few changes in the hay 


| market this week. The heavy rains which 
| stopped traffic on some of the railroads and 
| delayed it on others has reduced the receipts 
| in Eastern markets, but it alsochecked buy- 
ing to some extent. Yet there is a stronger 
| feeling, and prices are firmer, if not higher, 
|as the surplus has been reduced, and even 
| the lower grades are selling to those who 
| take what they can get instead of what they 
| want. 

| Boston received 566 cars of hay,of which 441 
| were for export, and 18.cars of straw. Cor- 
| responding week last year 218 cars of hay,87 
| of which were for export, and 14 cars of 


| Straw. There are yet many tons of low | 


| grades, but they command a little better 
| prices than a week ago. Choice timothy in 


| large bales is $17.50 to $18 and small bales | monument, is the highest building in the 


| $16.50 to $17.50, No. 1 $16 to $17, No. 2 $14 
| to $15, No. 3 and clover mixed $12 to $13, 


| clover $12 to $12.50, fine choice $12 tos13) On April 29, 1901, the McCormick Har- 
‘ and swale $8 to $9. Rye straw in ful) supply. | vesting Machine Company’s branch house 
the nearby produce works up a little and | Long $15 to $16, tangled at $11 to $12.50, oat | at Philadelphia received an order from the 


! 
| straw $9.50 to $10.50. Receipts in Provi- 
| well cleaned up. The dealers are now firm 


| at $18 to $19 for choice timothy, No. 1 $17.50, 


aud especially in Massachusetts, but its white French scarce at $1.25to $1.50. Onions ein d ae 
: £0 VO 1.00. | to $15 and rye straw $16.50. 
vosue seems to be giving way somewhat be- | ; and. native $1.50 to $1.60 a | Sting id ry . . cai : ‘ 
siving in moderate demand, native $1.é pl. | New York receipts were 7576 tons, against 


lore the merits of other varieties. The fol- hyushel. Western Massachusetts $4 to $4.25 


} 


Wi trees in the orchards reported. The Spanish 83.75 a case. 


t column gives the percentage of bearing cents a dozen and shallots 15 cents | to $16.50, No. 3 $12.50 to $14, shipping $12 to | 1891, and with the exception of two seasons, 


; | 6625 tons same week last year, and exports : 
low ng tigures show the percentage of Bald- a barrel. Bermuda $82.75 a crate and | were only 18,631 bales. Prime timothy is | The first order for McCormick mowers to 
Leek 50 to 60) held at $18 to $19, No. 1 $17 to $18, No. 2 $16 | be used in Fairmount Park was received in 


tees which are Baldwins, and the second 4 quart. Radishes 25 to 30 cents | g19.50, clover mixed $12 to $15, clover $12 to 


o! buldwins among trees too young to bear. $1, artichokes $2 to $2.25 a bushel and 
Bearing. Young. | French artichokes $3 to $3.50 a dozen. No. 1 
3 : cucumbers are lower at $12 to $15, No. 2 about 


N i unpshire. _ 63 58 ¥ ; 
* . 51 34 half price. Florida peppers easier at $2 to 
= = S $3 a crate and egg plant $2.50 to $3.50 a 


ticut 
! e Island 
» percentage of Baldwins is notably re- 
( 1) Massachusetts, which has been the 
) | New England producer of - this 





47 64 dozen. Florida tomatoes $1.50 to $2.50 a 
carrier and hothouse 25 cents a pound. 
Hubbard squash firm at $100 a ton and mar- 
row $4.50 a barrel, Southern summer squash 
In Vermont the proportion of | $2.50 to $3 a crate, rhubarb 8 to 12 cents a 
I us is greater among newly planted pound, mushrooms 50 to 90 cents, with some 
t in in old orchards; but this has little | native fancy $1 a pound. 
8 ince, since Baldwin has never been Cabbage in fair supply at $1.25 to $1.50 a 
: < variety in Vermont. a barrel, red cabbage $1.25 a box. Califor- 
Island Greening, another New nia cauliflower $2.25 to $2.50 a case. Sprouts 
| favorite, does not make the show- Scarce at 20 to 30 cents a eve alan 
li might be expected. The figures kale variable from 60 cents to $1.25 a barrel. 
Spinach $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel for Southern. 





al ollows: 

7 , Native 90 cents to $1a box. Lettuce $1.25 
\ bocce ~—- ae | to $1.50 a long box. Beet greens 85 cents a 
a MpshitO......ccnccscose 3 bushel. Dandelions and parsley $1.25 to 
M ette......: eae : : $1.50. Endive generally $1.50 a dozen, 
1 -;.-.<nscanmnmeeigiias 4 though a fancy lot sold at $3. Escarole and 


Md... seicssnacceleteee 13 0 | romaine $1.50. Green peas vary from $4 to 
he seen that Rhode Island Greening $5 a crate, and string beans $4.50 to $6. 

: )ractically ignored in theplanting — pytatoes are in light demand, and while 

orchards, even in Rhode Island. _ prices area little higher than a week ago 

‘ures for Northern Spy are &s | the feeling is not strong. Aroostook Green 

| Mountain extras are 90 cents a bushel, and 

Bearing. Young. | fair to good 85 to 88 cents. Hebrong 8 to 88 








\ shire ; : cents, Rose 85 cents, and Dakota Red 78 to 
~ Pera SS 7 83 cants, Chenangoes 75 cents, Scotch Mag- 
( eek iv 0 | nums, 168-pound sack, $2 to $2.15, Belgian 
Md... ns dasateedeaaeeiee ; 3 | $1.90 to $2.10. Sweet potatoes in small = 
sures show that Northern Spy is ply. Jersey double-heads — ie . ar 
+ own, or perhaps gaining a little, | rel, and V ineland eetiphon® $4.50 to $5. 
_ 1 New England; but that it has | ’ 
™ rded in = erat la at: Connecti- Domestic and Foreign Fruit ‘ 
Cu lode Island, Apples are in ae 
tmpared with the hree stand- *eamsters strike interferes 1 
al nae Rerae. poe: #080 for | of them as of other goods. =e 
Re s are partie ularly instructive. | Week were 5778 barrels, and exports ’ 
Th Wi: "| against receipts of 8215 barrels and exports of 
| 6215 barrels for same week a year ago. Since 
Ms mene bate. the season began exports from Boston have 
v ite 4° | been 141,193 barrels, against 401,306 barrels 
Mas te 7 eee 5 23 | same period a year ago, and 176,741 to same 
= won ; . | date in 1900. Prices are steady, but must 4 
Tye Uttrteste sees eeee ee -- 6 15 _| very good to bring top a. Spy - 
the , words, Ben Davis outnumbers all | No. 1 Maine Baldwins are aa Fore 4 
Orch; ‘s previously named in the recent | 1Greenings $3.75 to $4.25, or mony ro 
In vlantings of nearly every State.| win and Greening $3.25 to $3. “ns py 
Ben | and Vermont the drift teward | $4.25, Western Ben Davis —_ 0 a 
ever, ~ iS especially pronounced; while | Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, mixed var 


$13. Straw in moderate supply. Long rye 


at $16 for No. 1, $15 to $15.50 for No. 2; 
tangled rye, oat straw and wheat straw all | that it is eminently proper that they should 
dull at $9 to $10. Jersey City also received | be, for the greatest park in the world 
but small supply. Prices have a little wider | should, of course, use the best machines in 
range here than reported at New York, | 


prime running from $17 to $19, No. 1 from 
$16.50 to $18, No. 2 $15 to $16.50 and No. 3 
$13 to $14, clover mixed $11.50 to $15, and 
clover $10.50 to $13.50. Long rye straw 
$13.50 to $16 and other straw as in New 
York. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices in markets as follows: New York, 
Jersey City and Providence $19, Boston $18, 
New Orleans $17.50, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Memphis $15.50, Richmond, Nor- 
folk and Pittsburg $15, Chicago, Louisville 
and Kansas City $14, Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee $13.50, Cincinnati $13.25, Buffalo 
$13, Detroit $12, Minneapolis and Duluth 
$11. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says there 
are 1200 cars of hay waiting at St. John, N. 
B., for steamers, and roads are not likely to 
bring much more until that has been 
shipped. Of the 16,000 tons ordered for 
March, about 9000 have been contracted for, 
leaving 7000 tons moreto be bought. Stocks 
are said to,be accumulating at supply 
station a; the seat.of war, and prices of Can- 
adian hay are lower in England, which 
causes a weak market here. In Steuben 
County, N. Y., hay has dropped in the past 
two weeks, and is now selling at $8 to $11 
per ton, that would have brought $11. to $14 
a short time ago. The large hay centres in 
Ohio say prices must be low, as much of the 
crop of 1901 must be carried over. 

Government Crop Report. 

Until the publication of the census fig- 
ures of acreage, based on a farm-to-farm 
canvass, admit of the making of any neces- 
sary adjustments in the acreage of figures 
of this department, no quantitative esti- 
mate of the amount of grain remaining in 
the hands of farmers on March 1 will be 
made by the statistician. Reports received 
from the department’s correspondents 
however, indicate that about 23 per cent. 
of the last year’s wheat crop is still in 
farmers’ hands, as compared with 24.5 per 
cent. (128,100,000 bnshels) of the crop of 
1900 on hand March 1, 1901, and 29 per cent. 
(158,700,000 bushels) of the crop of 1899 on 





condition. Florida pineapples, smooth | lowed bya use of wheat as feed for animals 
| Cayenne $3 to $3.50 a box. Turkish figs | more extensive geographically, if not in 
scarce, but a few can be found at 14 to 20 | actual volume, than has ever before oc- 
cents a pound. Dates 4 to 4+ cents. Ba-| curred. 
| Nanas steady at $1.50 to $2.50 a stem as to | 

| size and condition. Cocoanuts coming at | 


| No. 2 $16, No. 3 $13 to $14, clover mixed $14 | park for four two-horse mowers. The ac- 


These figures are made up from reports | $7 to $8 a barrel, choice sound $5.50 to| The corn in farmers’ hands is estimated at 
$6.50, common to good $4 to $5, crates $2 to , about 29 per cent. of last year’s crop, against 


36.9 per cent. (776,200,000 bushels) of the 


Florida strawberries in good supply. A | crop of 1900 on hand March 1, 1901, and 37.2 


per cent. (773,800,000 bushels) of the crop of 
1899 on hand March 1, 1900. 

Of oats there is reported to be about thirty 
per cent. of last year’s crop still in farm- 


ers’ hands, as compared with 36.2 per; 


cent. (292,800,000 bushels) of the crop of 


The garden committee of the Massachu- ' 96 counts $2 to $2.50, Indiai. River bright ; 1900 on hand March 1, 1901, and 36.5 per 
setts Horticultural Society visited the green- | $3.75 to $4, tangerines $6 to $7, and grape | cent. (290,900,000 bushels) of the crop of 
houses of M. A. Patten at Tewksbury Feb. | fruit $6.50 to $8. Jamaica oranges $5 to ' 1899 on hand March 1, 1900. 


While, as stated above and more fully ex- 
plained in connection with other official 


while one is 250 feet long-and the same | 126 counts $2.62 to $2.67 for choice and $3 to | reports, no definite quantitative estimates 


of grain production in 1901 will be made 
public at present, the reports received by 
the department make it manifest that the 
corn crop was the smallest, with one ex- 
ception, in twenty years, and that the 
oat crop was also much below the aver- 
age. This conspicuous departure from the 
ordinary relative production of the three 
principal grains appears to have been fol- 





McCormick Mowers. 
| Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, has the 
| distinction of being both the largest and 
| most beautiful pleasure ground in the world, 
embracing as it does an area of more than 
| three thousand acres. The accompanying 
| photographic view shows McCormick mow- 
ers at work in the tamous park, on the site 
of the Centennial Exposition held in 1876. 
The view shows that part of the park known 
as Georges Hill. In the background the 
first object is the Allegorical Fountain, 
erected in 1876. Just beyond this foun- 
tain is Memorial Hall, which was built 
during the centennial year by the city of 
| Philadelphia, at a cost of $1,500,000, as 
a permanent memento of the Centennial 
Exposition. In the extreme background 
can be seen the dome of the City Hall, on 
which stands a heroic statue of Williem 
Penn. The dome of this structure is 550 
feet high, and, excepting the Washington 





| 
| 


| world, overtopping the tallest spire of the 
; Cologne Cathedral by thirty-seven feet. 


chief engineer and superintendent of Fair- 


| May 1 another order was received from the 
| chief engineer and superintendent of the 
| companying illustration shows the eight 
| McCormick mowers which are now used in 
| the park. 


| MeCormick machines have since been ex- 


clusively used in the great park, and we 
may be pardoned for adding parenthetically 


the world.—Farmer’s Advance. 
->--— 
Boston Retail Markets. 


There has been no change in the beef sit- 
uation, although if the present labor troubles 
assume more magnitude, it is liable to affect 
Boston’s supply of general lines of provi- 
sions. The feeling is that the trouble will 
not last long, but the fear is that it may 

















|| Massachusetts, it is rapidly gaining | $3 to $4, No. 2 all kinds $2.50 to $3.25. Cape 
0 Balin, | Cod cranberries in light supply, fancy late 


hand March 1, 1900. 


continue long enough to cause a shortage to 
be felt. 

The cost of sirloin roast is still 25 to 28 
cents per pound, with a rib roast ranging in 
price from 14 to 20 cents per pound. For a 
chuck roast, the cost is 10 to 12 cents per 
pound, while a fore shoulder roast cost 12 
cents per pound. A rump roast is 20 to 25 
cents per pound, with atop of the rump at 
15 to 16 cents per pound. 

A choice New York porterhouse steax is 
28 cents per pound, while a sirloin steak is 
25 cents per pound. Rump steak is 30 to 33 


of fall Jamb the cost is 18 to 20 cents per 
pound, while both lamb and mutton chops 
range in price from 164 to 25 cents per pound. 
For a leg of mutton the cost is 16 cents per 
pound, with a forequarter at 8 to 10 cents 
per pound. Lamb fries are scarce at 75 cents 
per dozen. 

Fish supplies are fair, with prices little 
changed. The cost of chicken halibut is 30 
cents per pound, while smoked halibut is 25 
cents per pound. For large mackerel out of 
cold storage, the cost is 30 cents each, while 
medium mackerel are 20 cents each. For 
fresh perch the cost is 20 cents per pound, 
with turbot 15 cents per pound. 

Florida pompano are in fair supply at 30 
| cents per pound, with Florida red snapper 
| at 20 cents per pound. The cost of Florida 
| Sheepshead is 20 cents per pound, with 
| Spanish mackerel 30 cents per pound. Extra 
native smelts are 35 cents per pound with 
medium smelts at 25 cents per pound. 

The cost of fresh Columbia River salmon 
is 35 cents per pound, while smoked salmon 
is 30 cents per pound. Whitefish from the 
Great Lakes are costing 20 cents per pound, 
with whitebait at 50 cents per pound. Salt 
herring are 40 to 50 cents per dozen, with 
finnan haddie at 10 cents per pound. 

Oyster supplies are yet moderate, with . 
fresh-opened Biue Points costing $1 per 
quart, while the cost of fresh-opened Cape 
oysters is 75 cents per quart. For Rocky 
Point oysters the cost is 50 cents per quart, 
whiie the price of standard Norfolks is 40 
cents per quart. The cost of clams is 25 
cents per quart. 

Green vegetables are in fair supply for the 
season. The cost of hothouse asparagus is 
75 cents per bunch, while some California 
asparagus in large bunches is $1.50 to $2 per 
bunch. The cost of hothouse rhubarb is 
15 cents per pound, with hothouse beets at 
25 cents per bunch, and hothouse carrots at 
15 cents per bunch. 

Mushrooms are $1 to $1.50 per pound, with 
artichokes at 15 cents per quart, and French 
artichokes costing 35 cents each. For oyster 
plants the cost is 10 to 15 cents per bunch, 








head, with winter squash at 8 cents per 
pound, and summer squash at 15 to 25 cents 
each. 





The arrivals of Florida strawberries con- 
tinue more liberal. For the best fruit 40 to 
50 cents per quart is the price, with the 
range down to 30 to 40 cents per quart. Some 
English§ hothouse grapes are yet to be had 
at $2 to $2.50 per pound, while Malaga 
grapes are 30 to 35,’cents per pound. Pine- 
apples are in fair supply, and are 25 to 50 
cents each, as to size. 

~~ -—>s 

—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 77,805 cases, against 
76,088 cases last week, corresponding period last 
year 85,211. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 884,172 cases, against 850,191 cases in 
1901. 

——The world’s exports of wheat last week 
were reporied as 8,264,944 bushels from six coun- 
tries, of which the United States furnished 4,094,- 
944 bushels. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, March 8, included 53,155,090 
bushels of wheat, 10,085,000 bushels of corn, 4,014,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,121,000 bushels of rye, and 
1,885,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a 
week previous this shows a decrease of 938,000 
bushels of wheat, 248,000 bushels of corn, 232,000 
bushels of oats, 72,000 bushels of rye and 153,000 
bushels of barley. March 9, 1901, the supply was 
55,893,000 bushels of wheat, 21,014,000 bushels of 
corn, 10,838,000 bushels of oats, 1,115,000 bushels of 
rye and 1,355,000 bushels of barley. 

— Shipments of dairy products from New York 
last week included 411 packages of butter to 
Liverpool, 420 to London via Southampton, and 
255 to Bristol, with 3233 boxes of cheese to Liver- 
pool and 4481 to Bristol, a total of 1086 packages 
of butter and 7714 boxes of cheese. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 1612 cattle, 947 sheep, 8066 
quarters of beef from Boston; 2068 cattle, 1343 
sheep,{19,070 quarters of beef from New York; 600 
cattle, 1220 sheep from Baltimore; 300 cattle, 400 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 460 cattle, 
698 sheep from Portland, a total of 6766 cattle, 
4666 sheep, 26,638 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of this 3147 cattle, 3390 sheep, 21,076 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool; 1865 cattle, 598 sheep to 
London; 1200 quarters of beef to Southampton, 
and 28 cattle,120 sheep to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

—Muttons and lambs sold fairly well, with 
prices firm: Lambs 9 to 11 cents, fancy and 
Brightons 94 to 114 cents, yearlings 6 to 9 cents, 
muttons 7 to 9 cents, fancy 74 to 94 cents, veals 9 
to 10} cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 114 cents. 
——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending March 8, 1902, included 31,900 pounds 
butter, 919,930 pounds cheese and 49,400 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year, the exports 
included 94,970 pounds butter, 23,700 pounds 
cheese and 395,099 pounds oleo. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan 
ticand Gulf ports last week to include 282,7 
barrels of flour, 1,267,000 bushels of wheat, 106,009 
bushels of corn, 3010 barrels of pork, 11,654,000 
pounds of lard. 19,320 boxes of meats. 

——Pork and lard are unchanged; business is 
badly hampered by the strike. 

——Beef sold rather better, expresses and mar- 
ket wagons taking away quite a volume: Very 
choice sides, 9} cents, extra sides 9 cents, heavy 
8} to 8} cents, good 8 to 8} cents, light.grass and 
cows 7 to8 cents, extra hinds 11 to 11} cents, good 
9} to 10 cents, light 8} to9 cents, extra fores 6} to 
7 cents, heavy 6 to 6} cents, good 53 to 64 cents, 
light 43 to 54 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 4} 
to 53 cents, chucks 6} to 74 cents, short ribs 8 to 13 
cents, rounds 6 to 8} cents, 1:umps 9 to 12} cents, 
rumps and loins 10 to 144 cents, loins 13 to 17 
cents. 

—tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing March 7 were valued at $2,401,120 and the 
imports at $2,166,540. Excess of exports $234,580. 
For corresponding week last year exports were 
$1,930,161, and imports were $1,670,272. Excess of 
exports $259,889. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$18,429,295 and imports $13,104,559. Excess of ex- 
ports $5,324,736. Corresponding period last year 
exports were $27,445,150, and imports were $11,- 
748,971. Excess of exports $15,696,179. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 





with hothouse cucumbers 15 to 20 cents each. GRA ES’ ME IC TED S0 
The cost of cabbage is 10 to 20 cents per V D A AP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 







If you havea kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for circular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 








C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York. 





FOR CATS. 
WALNUT TONIG PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 


WALNUT FIT PILLS, 


most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on. receipt of price. 
Cc. N. CBITTENTON CO., 

115 Fulton St., New Verk City. 
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Special Medicine Chest| POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 


Hew te Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 GENTS | Containing chapters on How to Mako 8100 a year 


Keeping 
‘ef f B $;C Poultry; Setti 

- PRICE 25° CENTS Hen and. Incubation;  Hatehin mand. Care 0d 

WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS Market; Diseases of Poultry. Due 5, Geese and 

Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by Fader [a3 Capesiasing: pan ay meen 


. 
, 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH. 


4 WALNUT COMPANY, (= | 
Box 3254, Boston, Mang. } 








cents per pound, with a rump tenderloin 35 
to 40 cents per pound. Round steak is cost- 
ing 25 cents per pound for the top cut, with 
the bottom at 14 cents, and a cut through 
the round at 18 cents per pound. 

Corned beef is 8 to 12 cents per pound, the 
latter for fancy brisket, with beef tongues 
at 13cents per pound for corned or fresh, 
14cents for saltpetred, and 17 to 18 cents 
per pound for smoked. An aitchbone for 
soup is 8 to 12 cents per pound, as to the way 
it is cut, with oxtails at 10 to 15 cents each, 
and beef kidneys at 7 to 8 cents each. 

Veal offerings are moderate and prices 
high. Veal steak is 33 cents per pound, 
with a loin of veal ranging in price from 164% 
to twenty cents per pound. For a shoulder 
or breast of veal, the cost is 123 cents per 
pound, with calves’ heads 30 to 50 cents each. 

Veal sweetbreads continue scarce and 
high, the cost being 75 cents to $1 per pair, 
with calves’ liver 60 to 80 cents each. For 
spring lamb, the cost is $7 to $8 each for 
hindquarters, with the forequarters costing 
$1.20 to $2.50 each. Arrivals of spring lamb 
on the market have been small as yet. 

The cost of fall lamb is 18 to 20 cents per 
pound for hindquarters, and 10 to 124 cents 
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TURKEYS 
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per pound for the forequarter. For a loin 


















Wedded ieedvededslys 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives ar adequate 
eccount of the turkey,- its devek pn ent 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feeding, rearing and narketing these 
beautiful and profitabie birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in a 
growing, both as breeders of fancy sto 
ee as raisers A terkeys for market. 

e prize-wi s out of nearly 

200 essays pA fy the most success- 

ers in America are em. 

bodied, and there is also given one essay 

on turkey culture, from different parts of 

the country, including Canada and New 

Brunswick, that the reader may see what 

ways have proven successful in each 
localit~ 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $5.00. 
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Indian spring. 





>< 
Easter bonnets are next in order. 
> 


Did you hear the ‘‘ Magic Flute? ”’ 











Down with the false-bottomed bottle. 
—~->>—>- 

King Edward is kept busy postponing his 
trips. om, 

All hail the Prinz. Heinrich Veteranen 
Verein! 

— ~27>eo 
Of course somebody will censor the cen- 


sor who censured Wu. 
~-~>- 


Sympathy for Cuba still fails to sweeten 
the attitude of the American sugar interests. 
| a aia 

Of course every Carnegie Library will 
receive an author’s copy of Mr. Carnegie’s 
new book. 





























_+-<_>--- 

Du Hurry, the Weber and Fields version 
of Du Barry, is another achievement in bur- 
lesque nomenclature. 


The “ baby party ” in Washington society 
was doubtless amusing, but it looks very 
silly from a distance. 

i 

Chivalry has ceased as an acknowledged 
institution, but the sir knight is still a 
power in the community. 

ere 

The world of sport will take keen interes 
in the fact that a new world’s record has 
been established in the potato race. 
~-~><-— 

One of the best results of the royal visit is 

he disgust of the German socialists. We 
have shattered their ideals of America. 
> 

The clam may be in need of protective 
legislation, but just at present the Baltimore 
market is well supplied with his cousin, the 
oyster. 


























>< 

The Navy portfolio is still in good hands, 
a condition of affairs that it must have got 
pretty well used to, and be glad to see con- 
tinued. 








ae eres 
‘“‘If you would be healthy,’’ says a talker 
on physical culture, ‘ breathe deeply.” 
Conversely, if you would breathe deeply be 
healthy. 
->-> 


Governor Altgeld died as he had lived 
speaking forcibly after his own convictions. 
Apoplexy has a way of giving its victims a 
characteristic death. 

io 

Certainly a graceful and sincere parting 
between the President and Secretary Long. 
The stirrup cup probably came somewhat 
later in the day and unofficially. 

—_—— + pe 

There isa certain originality in the idea 
of placing notices of an engagement in 
miniature cannon balls, but we suspect that 
the originator furgot how excellently cannon 
balls typify war. 
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San Francisco. Then where will Boston 


be?”? The question seems a bit personal. 
Now we have Sir Thomas Lipton fallen in 


love with an American actress whom he 
first saw in an imitation of bandmaster 
Sousa. Tut! The combination is impossible. 
- So —___—__ 

Bishop Potter’s saloon trust is a novel 
proposition, with distinct elements of suc- 
cess,—the saloon, that is to say, run no 
longer for private gain, and with its profits 
squarely devoted to counteracting its own 
attractions. Here is an opportunity for 
philanthropists to become stockholders, and 
do good in the face of what would undoubt- 
edly be a notable outburst of sentimental 
hysteria. 





a 





And so the objectors have made noise 
enough to keep Miss Roosevelt from attend- 
ing the coronation. How many of them we 
wonder would refuse to take her place at 
that interesting function, provided the op- 
portunity were offered ? ‘‘ It’s a great pity,’’ 
to quote an overheard remark, “‘ that Alice 
‘ Roosevelt can’t go to the coronation, because 
these old fools in America make such a fool 
fuss.’’ 


+> 
>> 


The law occasionally produces curious 
contrasts. Jim and Cole Younger, par- 
doned from a life sentence under which they 
became legally dead according to the laws of 
Minnesota, are now wondering if they can 
find anybody to trust them in conducting an 
honest business. Being ‘* dea ’’ nobody 
can sue them for debt; nor can the woman 
whom one of them wishes to marry be 
joined in matrimony to a gentleman legally 
defunct. 





> 
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Seasonable Work in the Dairy. 

To those who do not produce milk in win- 
ter, the time is at hand when the active 
work of the season will commence. If the 
farmer has cared for his cows as will be 
most profitable during the winter, they 
should now be in acondition to make the 
best of returns in the dairy. They have had 
quite a rest for a considerable length of 
time, and this is considered generally to be 
for the best advantage of the cow and her 
owner. 

Now comes the time when every cow that, 
has been well cared for should make the 
best possible returns for feed and care, and 
if the right kind of an animalfor the dairy 
she will. Of course in every dairy there 
will from some cause be an occasional fail- 
ure that could not be foreseen or prevented 
with the best of management, making 
changes sometimes necessary, but this can- 
not well be avoided. 

Every prudent farmer has or should have 
reserved his best and most suitable kinds 
and quality of hay for this season of the 
year, and the grain to be fed along with it 
should be such in quality and amount as 
will help to make the best ration for the 
production of milk. 

While there may be such a thing as feed- 
ing to excess with either fodder or grain, 
which ef course should be avoided, there 
should be given to each cow as much as can 
be profitably fed and assimilated. If the 
farmer has ensilage asa part of the daily 
| feed for his cows, heis indeed fortunate, as 

zenerally now opinion is largely in favor of 
| this as a food for producing milk. 








Dr. Crawford, ex-chaplain of the Navy, i8 | cows clean and comfortable will also have 
evidently of the opinion that a party is @ | its effect in the yield of milk, and this is the 


party, and things are very apt to go onas 
much as usual the day afterward. At all 


foundation of profitable dairying. 


event she still holds that Germany and | cn the farm, then there should be such ar- 


America may not always be digesting the | 
pleasure of having wined and dined together. | 
| 


ile 2 

The Rev. Washington Gladden says that 
a large number of Americans would vote for 
Beelzebub if he were nominated by their 
party leaders. Another large number would 
vote for him just to see what he would do in 


office. 











Oa ine 
And now comes the statement that Prince 
Henry had better have gone to church on 
Sunday evening than to dine with the Van- 
derbilts, even with solid gold buttons on 
the Vanderbilt swallow-tail. 
Pees 
To many of those persons whose imagi- 
nations have prepared them to reyel in female 
loveliness. the show is fair to middlin’. 
However, we cannot all be beautiful, and 
the town rarely has an opportunity to see 
so many fine paintings. 
> i aad 


Harvard is to have an appropriate build- 
ing to house her collection of astronomical 
photographs. It will bethe only place in 
the world where one can reverse time and 
study the stars for fifteen years back. 

—_ > — 

The ferry-boat investigation points out 4 
condition of affairs that should be attended 
to at once and thoroughly. It isacondition, 
apparently, to which those who come in con- 
tact with it had got too well accustomed to 
notice. 
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The board of aldermen holds that we can 
exist better without the board of statistics 
than without the music department. The 
season of grand opera spreads its influence 
in various directions. 

The Senate committee on immigration 
apparently holds that opposition to the Chi- 
nese is one touch of nature common to 
Americans and Filipinos. 


> 
& 


The Mayor of Portsmouth has joined the 
honorable list of city executives whoare 
willing to begin economy at home by reduc- 
ing their own salaries. 

aS ESS 

Never before has youthful humanity sat 
under so much advice pointing toward the 
duties of matrimony. Has Cupid’s bow lost 
its elasticity after so many centuries of 
service? 











+> 
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There is a finetouch of the dramatic in 
the story of the Texas gang of murderers 
who sang cheerfully inorder that the cries 
of their victim might not be overheard by 
persons passing the house in which their 
crimes were committed. 

—————__- 2 

Providence, R. I., has an Italian resident 
who has been assuming the role of chief of 
police, sheriff, constable and inspector, and 
thereby enriching himself at the expense of 
his fellow Italians. An Italian colony in an 
American city offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties for this kind of swindling. 


uu“ “37. > - 

A father of twenty-eigut children came 
before a magistrate the other day and 
charged two of them with non-support. The 
inference isthat the other twenty-six are 
either dead or doing their duty. Truly the 
serpent’s tooth is dull compared with filial 





rangements for the purpose as will expedite 


the work and result in the production of | 
| goods of the very best merit, as this is what | 
| is most wanted by the trade, and for which | 
' there 1s a steady demand and satisfactory | 
| price. 
There is at present a scarcity of fine but- | 
ter in the markets, but more than is wanted | 
of the kinds that grade along down to the | 
poorest, for which there is little or no de- | 
mand. Every dairyman should endeavor to 
produce goods of character and merit, such 
as will require no recommendation aside 
from intrinsic value to insure a profitable 
sale. 

The outlets for dairy products are contin- 
ually on the increase, and dairymen should 
be on the alert to su far as possible supply 
the demand. 

A large portion of our farmers, how large 
it would be interesting to know, now dis- 
pose of their milk to creameries, cheese and 
milk-condensing factories, beside the very 
large amount now required for daily con- 
sumption by the people. Allof these are 
great, ever-increasing industries, but they 
are all dependent on the farmer for the sup- 
ply of material for their business. And for 
their best success a good quality of milk is 
essential, and the starting point for this is 
at the farm. 

It should bethe aim of those patronizing 
these industries to furnish good, pure milk, 
and in such quantities as will make the 
business remunerative to the producers, and 
prove satistactory to those who do the man- 
ufacturing. 

In conclusion, let us all as farmers and 
dairymen endeavor to make this a profitable 
season for ourselves in ovr work, so that at 
its close we shall be able to see that we 
have, indeed, made substantial progress. 





amounts to about $1500 for each square 
mile of the State,or to over $2500 for each 
square mile of the area in the State which is 
included in farms. By far the greater part 
of the milk produced in Massachusetts is 
sold as such, the total farm sales for the 
year 1899 amounting to 68,180,759 gallons, 
valued at $9711.38, or a little over fourteen 
cents per gallon. 





Slaughter of Cows. 
A’correspondent of the Burlington ( Vt.) 
Free Press writes that in the little town of 
Williston, Vt., 872 cows had been condemned 
and killed by order of the cattle commis- 
sioners as the result of the tuberculin test, 
and on Jan. 7, 76 more were killed, making 
a loss of 948 cows. Last spring they 
had three co-operative creameries handling 
from 15,000 to 18,000 p.unds of milk a 
day. All are likely to be idle next 
spring from a lack of milk. On one 
farm about two hundred cows were lying 
in the fields half buried or not buried 
at all, and the Board of Health had to in- 
terfere to prevent a greater ‘‘ menace to 
health’ than they were when _ living. 
Several cows belonging to another party 
killed some weeks ago were lying un- 
buried, unopened and unexamined on Jaa. 
9 One party took the parts of three 
cows, and another of one cow, the 
same parts which the veterinarian of the 
commission pronounced to show signs of the 
disease, to the State Laboratory for exam- 
ination, and there Professor Stone reported, 
‘No tubercle bacilli found, or no evidence 
of tuberculosis found.”’ There has been no 
analysis made of the milk products ot these 
animals to know if there was any tubercle 
bacilli in them to prove a ‘‘menace to 
health.”” One man had 127 cows killed and 
another 112. There has been no epidemic 
of consumption or other disease in the town, 
and only four deaths from consumption re- 
corded in town in four years. 
Supposing the State pays what is called 
the full value of these animals? It is not 
going to be an easy matter to get together 
herds of over one hundred good dairy cows, 
nor would one have much courage to try to 
do so, knowing that they also may be con- 
demned as soon as the commission can get 
around to him again. And their hay and 
fodder stands in the barn unused, occupying 
the space that may be needed for hay next 
year. Their manure heaps are not increas- 
ing, and the prospects for other crops look 
small without manure, and without income 
from cows to buy fertilizer or anything else 
with. And still the farce will go on, until 
the people will endure it no longer. Then 
probably these commissioners will be out of 
a job. 





An Old Friend Under a New Name. 


The public are cautioned against the 
agents and representatives of a seed firm 
advertising and endeavoring to sell so-called 
** Steel Trust ” millet. This is the Japanese 
Barnyard millet without doubt. Indeed, the 
cut used in the catalogue describing it is 
made frum a photograph showing Japanese 
Barnyard millet grown on the farm of one of 





| absolute identification possible, perhaps, my 
| friend is included in the cut. 

| tion is as full of lies as usual. 
. ; : | the firm is represented to have found “ this 
Attention to watering and keeping xond went, the Ged, auntie eo aiee 
| introduction,”’ in a province near Moscow 
| where the peasants were rolling in riches 


If malik. ie to be made tnto butter or @heese and dwelling in ‘‘ elegant farm residences.’’ 


breed altogether too rapidly to suit those who 
find them in their trees. 
of these bits of history by a statement that 
in Nebraska and some other of the Western 
States where they have been much troubled 
by grasshoppers, they propose to catch 








<imaesiggeslaliaiinns 
Good for Massachusetts. 

We used to hear it said that one needs to 
go away from home to learn the news. We 
find the two following paragraphs in the 
Oregon Agriculturist, which we have not 


them in a “ hopper dozer,’’ or sort of sheet- 
iron pan drawn over the ground, kill them, 
dry and grind them, and press them into 
the form of bricks, when they could be sold 
for poultry food. No doubt they would 





seen inany Massachusetts paper that we 
remember now, nor have we yet seen the 
census bulletin referred to. We hope they 
will not encourage too many of the Orego- 
nians to come this way, but they should pre- 
vent some of our young men from thinking 
that farming is unprofitable in New 
England. 

The census bulletin on agriculture for 
Massachusetts has made its appearance. It 
gives further gratifying evidence of the fact 
that agriculture is no longer declining in 
New England. Although the cities are 
gradually encroaching upon the country, and 
there is less land under cultivation than 
formerly, the number ot farms is nuw 
increasing, and the value of farm pro- 
ductions from the State jumped from $28,- 
072,500 in 1889 to $42,298,274 in 1899. Nine- 
tenths of the farms are owned by the oc2zu- 
piers, and three-fourths of the rented farms 
are owned by persons who live in the coun- 
ties in which their farms are situated. Not 
one of the farm owners who live outside of 
the State owns more than one farm in the 
State. Only eight farms in the State are 
owned by persons Jiving outside of the 
United States. , 

It also shows the same remarkable gain 
in the yield of milk per cow in that State 
which has been found in the other States 
which have been reported on. The increase 








ingratitude. 
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“*No longer,” said a speaker in Park-street 
Church the other day, looking forward some 
centuries, ‘‘ no longer will San Francisco be 
three thousand miles from New York, but 





in the number of cows in Massachusetts in 
1900 over 1890 amounted to 7:3 per cent., 
whereas the increase in the quantlty 
of milk produced in 1899 over, 1889. was 
27.9 per cent. The total value of 
the dairy vroducts of the State for the 





New York will be three thousand miles from 





make good food for poultry, but if the plan 
succeeds, they will not find grasshoppers 
enough in Nebraska to feed one good-sized 
flock of turkeys five years hence. 


still harping upon the old story that the 
bacon from Denmark sells at a higher price 
than that from Canada and the United States, 
because it is not so fat and has the streak of 
lean in it that suits the fancy of the aris- 
tocratic consumers in England who are 
willing to pay an extra price for just what 
suits them, more especialiy if it is not from 
the United States. They will buy Danish 
with twenty-two to twenty-five per cent. of 
water, and ten to fifteen per cent. of oleo 
oil in it in preference to’ American butter 
that has no ojeo oil and only thir- 
teen to fifteen per cent. water in it. 
We do not quarrel 
their fancy for watered butter and lean 
bacon, but the question of the cost of 
production is one for the American farmer 
to decide. If he can with the usually abun- 
dant corn supply make more money selling 
fat hogs than he could in making half-lean 
pigs on barley, oats and wheat bran, and 
getting a higher price for them, let him keep 
on. 
at the higher price is small compared to the 
amount of American fat bacon consumed by 
the workingmen of this country and Eng- 
land, and the demand for the latter increases 
each year, while that for the iean bacon 
does not increase. 





year 1899 amounted to $12,865,744. This 


civilization of the Filipinos has been taken 


my correspondents, and, by way of making 


The descrip- 
An agent of 


The cause assigned for this wonderful pros- 
perity the reader already imagines. The | 
firm advertising this millet of course secured | 
a little of the seed by means of an enormous 
bribe, as the peasants of this district had 
resolved always to keep this wonderful 
crop to themselves. There is much more 
to a similar effect, but it is unnecessary to ex- 
tend this article. Precisely the same seed 
can be bought under its proper name, Jap- 
anese Barnyard millet, at « lower price. 
ope 
We remember that some years ago, when 
the Colorado beetle first began to be trouble- 
some in the Eastern States, some genius 
who had noticed the stain on the fingers 
after picking them from the potato vines, 
suggested that they should be utilized for 
making adye. Heargued that if the scheme 
should prove a success, they would soon be- 
come so scarce that the farmer who could 
find them on his potato vines would get 
more money for them than would compen- 








We are reminded 


pie laa ai 
Many of our agricultural exchanges are 





with them for 


at Balanga, Batren 
has established quite an experimen 
He put an Oliver chilled plow at work, and 
hitched up a pair of carabaos, the water 
buffalo, side by side, instead of tandem as 
is the custom there. The natives thought all 
the carabaos on the island could not draw that 
implement through the ground, but with 
only two it worked easily. One native finally 
mastered the art of holding it, and now they 
all want American plows. Mr. Vance has also 
received from this country a large assortment 
of seeds, including fruits, vegetables and 
grain, which he intends to plant there. 
them once learn United States farming under 
good teachers and then they will begin to 
Almost the first step in 
the rapid progress which has been made by 
Japan in recent years was the establishment 
of an agricultural college, under the tutor- 
ship, we are proud to say, of the professors 
and graduates of our own Massachusetts 
agricultural colleges. ; 


make progress. 


chusetts. 
delphia. 


the walnut trees. 


or two winters. 


live in this way. 


29 to 
19 to 


32 
20 cents this week 
tion that spring is coming 
It is gratifying to those who have to buy 
The poultry keepers should be glad 
to see the hens at work again even ata low 
price, if they have been idle all winter, and 
those who were able to produce eggs when 
they were high priced can now afford to let 
them take a vacation or hatch out a few 
chickens. 


eggs. 


inceased acreage. 


izers to use. 


extra quality. 


of nitrogen. 
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Cresceus. 
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Good Times for Farmers. 


There seems to be no reason why this | 
country will not continue prosperous, and 
continued prosperity in business and in the 
manufacturing industries will make a good 
demand for all products of the farm. 
farmers are therefore planning to plant an 
We would remind our 
farmers that economy lies in making each 
acre yield a maximum crop, as the cost of 
seed, cultivation and taxes is the same for a 
small crop as for a large one. 
This leads to the question of what fertil- 
Among all the kinds offered 
for sale we find that the Bradley brands 
still take the highest rank. They are uni- 
form in quality and condition. 
relied on year after year as profitable crop 
producers. 


oe 
Cottonseed Meal. 





The division of foods and feeding of this 
station has very recently collected and 


sate him for the injury to the po-| analyzed samples of cottonseed meal with 
tato crop. We do not know  that| the following results: 
it was ever tried practically, but if we 3 
believed in the doctrine advocated by the 2 
‘** Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” of the 5 2 
‘innate depravity of inanimate things,” we s = 3 
might also believe in innate depravity of 7 F ae 
insect pests. When the gypsy moth was s 6S Ss 
brought here, in the hope that they could be <n by . on len 
made, when entering the pupa form, to take | American Cotton Uil Co. 18 £49. 40.80 
the place of the silkworm, it was found that | American Cotton Oil Co. ..... 4 6.55 40.94 
they would not breed fast enough, and were | Chapin & Co. ..-..-..------- : i oe 
not hardy enough tor the work. Now they Hayle & Beme oad 6.73 42.11 
are relieved from that duty, and are so well | Humphreys, Godwin & Co....2. 7.66 47.91 
acclimated as to be perfectly hardy, and | SE Soper & CO ect aan Bae 
Southern Cotton Oil Co...-...1 6.94 43.43 


These meals were all guaranteed, and 
with three exceptions may be considered of 
None of them are at all in- 
ferior, although three samples are slightly 
below the average for prime meals. 
seed meal of first quality should have a 
guaranty of not less than forty-three per 
cent. of protein, equivalent to 6.9 per cent. 
Consumers are particularly 
cautioned to buy only guaranteed meals. 

J. B. LINDSEY. 
Hatch Experiment Station, March 1, 1902. 
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One of the promising two-year-olds at 
Palo Alto Farm is the colt Alta Vista, by 
McKinney (2.11}); dam, 
(2.124), by Electioneer. 
inheritance to be great. 


Alexander Maclaren, Buckingham, Que., 
has sent his mare Adabell, sister to Adbell 
(2.23), 
Ketcham Farm, Toledo. O., to be bred to 
Mr. Maclaren will also breed 
I.ucy Carr (2.144) to Cresceus. 


It is said that the most likely candidate as 
a successor to Horace Wilson to the secre- 
taryship of the Kentucky Trotting Horse 
Breeders’ Association is Frank Kenney, the 
former secretary of the Louisville Driving 
Club. Mr. Kenney is well qualified for the 
place. 


Expressive 





the yearling champion, 


Cotton- 


He is entitled by 


, where supervisor Vance 


Seat capetmecel re 


Let 


Not long since we suggested that the 
English, or properly the Naples, walnut, 
could be grown much farther north than it 
had been,if nuts from trees growing near the 
northern limit were taken a little farther 
north and planted, and perhaps the young 
trees protected for a year or twoin winter. 
Vick’s Magazine tells of some growing and 
bearing in Lockport, N. Y., which is quite 
as far north as the northern line of Massa- 
The nuts from which they grew 
were taken from a bearing tree near Phila- 
The grower says a hard freeze 
which killed apple trees did not hurt 
We think this is the 
first report we have seen of success with 
them north of New Jersey and southern 
Connecticut, but have little doubt that nuts 
from the Lockport trees could be made to 
grow farther north than that point, with, 
as we have said, a little protection for one 
Atthe Arnold Arboretum 
in Roxbury they have succeeded in getting 
some of the trees that are called strictly 
Southern in their habitations to grow and 
The pecan and the large 
Spanish chestnut might also be acclimated 
here, we think. 


We doubt if many of our readers know 
that a new law in regard to the width of 
tires on heavy wagons went into effect on 
It provides that all wagons with 
iron or steel tires that have axles two inches 
or more in diameter shall not be used with 
tires narrower than one and a half times the 
diameter of the axle. 
axle would require a tire not less than three 
inches wide, a three-inch axle a four and a 
half inch tire, and so on. 
for stage coaches and passenger wagons not 
built to run on iron or steel rims. 
not just such a law as we would have de- 
sired, but it is a step in the right direction, 
and will do much to lighten the labor of the 
team, and prevent so much cutting up of our 
highways by narrow and deep roots. 


Thus the two-inch 


It also provides 


This is 


The decline in eggs this week from the 
cents per dozen a week ago to 
indica- 
on rapidly. 


Many 


They can be 


Fat 
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The amount of the Danish bacon sold 


Oe oe 
One of the first steps toward a proper 





A Big Sheaf 
—a great harvest—always 
results from the use 0: 


ARLINGTON 


Send for Free Seed 
Book for 1902, telling all 
about Rawson's Seeds, with 
special prices and inducements. 


WwW. W.RAWSON & CO. 


Seedsmen, 
12-18 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Masa, 








John H. Pray & Sons Co, 


reat Reduction Sale 


Upholstery Goods, Tapestries, Damask, 
Cretonnes, Lace Curtains, China Silks, 
&c., &c., with the addition of many Great Bar- 
gains in Desirable Goods not included last 
week, The following items are specially note- 
worthy, but there are Many Others too numerous 


to mention. 
CRETONNES. 


French and English Prints, 


house furnishings. 


Now, 
No. Was Per Yd. 
285—90 yds. Pansy pattern in 
five colors............-.--.- 40c 19¢ 
320—42 yards. Nile ground, all 
over floral pattern.......... 624¢ B35e 
335—47 yds. Light blue ground, 
bunches of roses and gar- 
lands of ribbon...........-.- 624c BSe 
315—314 yds. Cream ground, blue 
and rose stripe, with de- 
: tached moss rose and 
carnations .........--..-.--- 55c 25e 
359—29 yds. Dark blue ground, 
Oriental pattern, copied 
from a valuable antique 
rug now in the South 
Kensington Art Museum. .$1.00 60c 
330—95 yds. Block printed, cream 
ground, with large yellow 
and white roses...........-. $1.25 60c 
322—85 yds. Block priated, Red- 
dish brown ground, large, 
self-colored Poppy-.--...--.- $1.50 30c 
And others equally as good at I5e., 
19¢., B5c., 35c., 50c. and 6Oc. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
To 
No. From Per Pr. 
568—14 pairs Ecru Muslin with 
yellow and white figures...$6.50 82.00 
3246—2 prs. Real Renaissance ..-...25.00 16.00 
3201—2 prs. Irish Point............- 6.50 4.25 
549—2 prs. Brussels................10.50 5.00 
526—2 prs. Swiss Glass Curtains... 8.00 4.50 
3236—1 pr. Crepe Curtains... ......13.50 8.50 
563—3 prs. Gold Silk Curtains. .... 23.00 13.30 
524—3 prs. Fine Gauze Curtains. .10.00 6.00 | 
3221—13 prs. White Arabian Cur- fs 
tains, 24 yds. long.........- 9.50 6.50 
2075—9 prs. Ruffled Gauze Curtains 2.50 1.25 | 
2074—22 prs. Ruffled Muslin with 
yellow stripes, 24 yds. long 2.25 P 
2193—10 prs. Real Renaissance. ...15.00 10.75 
1529—11 prs. Arabian Edge Curtains | 
2h yds. long.....---......... 9.25 7.25) 
1532—15 pairs Arabian Curtains, 
narrow edge, 24 yds. long 8.75 6.75 | 


John H. Pray & Sons Co 


light colors, 
especially suitable for seashore or country- 


LACE CURTAINS. 


No. From 

1531—7 pairs Arabian Curtains, 
narrow edge, 2} yds. long...7.75 

1964—2 pairs Cluny Curtains......__s.54 


at prices correspondingly low. 


No. From 
1130+-25 yds. Cotton Tapestry, 
gold and olive on green 


1116—18 yds. S:lk Gobelin Tap- 
estry, green ground and 
ae 3.00 

1090—21 yds. Oriental Cross 
| | i ae 1.) 

1082—75 yds. Drapery Fabric, 
four combinations...._-. 2.00 

- Olive Wool Tapes- 
ry 


ee er eee 6.75 





| 754—133 yds. Silk and Cotton Drap- 
ery Fabric, rose and cream 3.50 
107—8§ yds. Stripe Damask, nile 
and cream....-...-.....-.-. 4.00 
1020—6 yds. Oriental Damask ._.. . 5.00 
113—14 yds. Mode Damask ..-- ....4.25 
106—9$ yds. Crimson Italian Dam- 
( oR 8.00 
115—12$ yds. Yellow and White 
Damask 
1004—12 yds. Rose and Chintz Satin. 


| eee 5.00) 


Weceeveeceessces cess 


hangings and furniture coverings. 


Estimates given. 


REMNANTS 


Of Tapestries, 
Silk and 
| ONE TO THREE YARDS AT 
HALF THE ORIGINAL PRICES. 
350 Mounted Tint Cloth 


3.0x6.0, ready to hang, at 





90 FIGURED CHINA SILKS 


| 
| The 75e. and $1.00 qualities reduced t« 


PLAIN CHINA SILKS 


| 


During this sale no goods will be sent on memo- 
randum, reserved, exchanged or taken back. All 
sales must be considered final. No samples 
of these Mark Down goods can be sent by mail. 





And many odd lots of 1, 2 and 3 


These goods are suitable for door or win: 
“urniture 
reupholstered during this sale at CUT PRICES 


Pray Building. 
ey 658 Washington St., Boston, 


TAPESTRIES AND DAMASKS. 


_Damasks, Velours, Cretonnes 
Mohair Plushes in lengths of tron 
JESS THAN 


Shades, 


25c¢ each 


40. per yard 


The 75e. qualities reduced to 3@e. per yard 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


| FOR ALL PURPOSES. 








14 ACTUAL HORSE-POWER, 
USED FOR PUMPING), 


MAY BE DISCONNECTED AND USED FOR 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





| GASOLENE ENGINES. 


IN SIZES FROM 14 TO 60 HORSE-POWER. 
THE JACK OF ALL TRADES, 


(SHOWN AS 


/ALL KINDS OF FARM = 
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| SUCH AS 
| SAWING, GRINDING, ENSILAGE CUTTING, ETC. 


| CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
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If you want the purest 
SA Grass seed sold in the 
. S. trv ours. 


Qt 
N) /-H-GREGoRY 





















Knolon and solvon 


_lhereber good crops 


are grolon. 
Sold everywhere. 


1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
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MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or Ma 

good results as others sown tn hot beda 
month earlier. I now have 42,548 custo- 
mers in New England, New York and 
Canada, who pronounce them the best 
ofall. If a gardener, 
The Maule Seed B 
old this year. 

address, I will 
Anniversary catalogue, 
colored plates and mo 
other illustrations, and every 
new or old, in seeds, p'ants, bu 
small fruits. worth frowing. It is the 
seed book of the year, 
before purchasin 


geese one large size, 
y address, on receipt 75 
ifyou mention this pa per. “haan” 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


utiful new 


roduce as 


I want your trade, 
usiness is 25 years 
If you send me your 
mail you my Silver 
containing 8 
re than 600 
thing 
bs an 


- and yuenare it 
your su 

* will save you bot time <i toon 
Ev-rb'oomin 
Sent postpaid, 


Address 



































Box 238 BAY CITY, MICH. 
‘est growers of seed potatoes in America 


This Marvelou; Extra Early Potato originate iby 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CU. Lt} 


varieties. Northern Grown always best. Blight 


age poe = quality. 
a le» OF Car 5 egant 100-page Baryai: 
Catalogue Write for it today. 


Lowest pr 





t 














It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and {1 

seeds are found in more gardens 
and on more farms than any other 
in America. There is reason for t 
We own and operate over 5000 acres 
the production of our choice seeds 
order to induce you to try t 
we make the following upp: 
edented offer: 





20 kinds of rarest luselous radish 
12 magnificent earliest melons, 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower se: 
in all 150 kinds positively furni- 
bushels of charming tower: 
lotg and lots of choice vexets 
——— with our great cata’: 
telling all about Teosinte and | 
Oat and Bromusand Speltz, ©: 
seed at 60c.a pound, etc., al! 
for 16c. in stamps. Write t 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED C‘ 
» La Crosse, Wis. 








and Tree Plante 


You do not go West or South to!) 
ceries—Why not buy direct 


Largest Growers in New £ 


Home-grown Nursery Stock, aceli'! 
of guaranteed quality? 300 acres 

AS LOW AS THE LOWEST, Wes! 
. quality considered. Write for | 

and estimate, and you will save 1 

losses on poor stock. 


The Finest Collection 


Mardy Plants, Roses, 
Trees and Shrubs. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY » 


44 Broad Street, Bosto" 


in Ames 
Ornwe 


150 Kinds for 16c. 


For 4% Cents Postpai: . } 


New England Fi 
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Cbe Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


IVALS OF 
AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending March 19, 1902. 
Shotes 
and 


Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


1699 
1606 


week..2150 7186 = 88-—- 24,909 
week..3701 5781-160 27,068 


Prices en Northern Cattle. 


er —Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
; Notas many on the market as last week by 
about 100 head. Atthe opening dealers did not 
anticipate any difficulty in the disposals. A good 
D. G. Lou- 
gee sold 1 fancy cow, $52; 3 cows, $45 each. W. 
Cullen sold 10 fine new milch cows at $65 each; 
offered $55 each for 10 head and refused. Thomp- 


y, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25 
juality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs 


8.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


Western steers, 44@7}c. 
vs AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair 
1238.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy 


$10a@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year 
S22 ad. 
»er—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra 


; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 


ambs, 44.@6¥c. 


Hogs—Per pound, 6§@6§c, live weight; 


s, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country 
d hogs, 74 @7ie. 


\L CALVES—34@6}e P tb. 


‘Es—Brighton—6h@7e P tb; country lots, 54 


F SKINS—65¢@$1.30; dairy skins, 40@60c. 


Low—Brighton, 4@5e Pp th: country lots, 2@ 


rs—30@75¢. | general tone fair but not active. J. M. Philbrook 
ila —_—___— —— | was late at market, sold 8 oxen at 4}@6}c, 18 to 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses | a 2 milch cows, $40 each. J. McFlynn sold 
is bili’ .. | @number of New Hampshire milch cows of good 

own... 824 6973 3,093 0€8 “ 
a “ _.1326 213 21,816 ‘Sl 4 quality,2 for $105, 3 for $115, 1 at $5u, 2 at $45 each. 


Cattle. Sheep. 


SS Learned 64 
Sturtevant & 


. oe - S Ranters 10 fancy, at $80 each, and a number at $45@55, down | 
=a wy FS Atwood 14. 22 | 80 $35. W. F. Wallace with 69 head of cows, | 
Stanley 3 B Rieker 5 3) some very fancy, around $65, down to $35. W. | 
smpson & : | Scollans, 2 cows, $53 each, 2 at $55, 1 at $50, 2 at 
M908 ei. 3 3 fies ant } ys 3 | $40. O.H. Forbush sold beef cows from 2}@3te. | 
Ws 38 e. | Store Pigs. | 
rid me = D Fisher 18 Slow market. Small pigs, $2.50@4.50. Shotes, | : 
DG Lougee 17 Massachusetts. = #8. | FOR SALE BY 
\ ) Kilby 7 son Watertown. | i a ais ON Ce a | e 
eto dg a JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, C t 
iD Holt Son gt AS Henry gs 15 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. » Corporation, 
Ht M Lowe 19 O H Forbush 32 SEE SRLS | 
Ek Foye 6 BWhleney Whelesale Prices. | 51 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. _ . 
New Hampshire. JS Henry 96 Poultry, Fresh Killed. | 
At Brighton. =m ee 4 | Northern and Eastern | 
oss < Sea ing ) | Joe s ue reg yes, see . $ § 
isin dee Dewig 8 | Chilekens, choice roasting..........-.... saegen | TEE NONI ie siccosonnin Ping ze STARPATTERN Dlantor and Fertilizer srrerr Chilled Centennial Swivel Plow. 
Fos Giocke 6 Ha Daris 10 | CahememnsaBe So-gned..-—.---- --sns.--- 12815 | Lima beans dried, Pib....0.0c0-0.. 6@ | | BILLINGS For Level Land and Hillside Bo Dead 
NEDM€&Weol W W Mills 17 | Chickens, 8 ~--- --n- none cece coos ene oe 20425 ~ | Is the latest rops For CORN, Foot Latch. FTOWS. 
“s TJ Moroney 21 ie roo tg seetcceetesersee cee -: aa Hay and Straw. at twelve difterent dis. BEANS, PEAS SHIFTING CLEVIS. 
0 7 D y rer q | . ER. innate cesepnenieweaayeam a y e - tances. 
A | ue —— = Pigeons, tame, P doz........-.-.2..2.2-.- 75@125 | Hay prime, bales. -... sore +neeo]8 ONG 1850 and 
G Peavey 12 JP Day 10 | SQUADS, W G0Sq..... ..---...---0se0nseens 2 50.43 00 No. 1, p ton.......--------------- 17 ONa.17 30 BEET SEED. 
, Shay” 5 JW Elisworth 19 | Western iced or frozen— Me ka eng Tan T trates tesessesees 15 00.@16 00 If you want them, we fur- 
ny S . Kore 4 | Turkeys, com. to good..........-.----.- 10@13 = 3 a re 11 0W@12 00 nish Marker and Trip At- 
Wi yrdon 15 R Connors 17 | = young, choice....--.-.-.--.. -- 14y15 + fine choice....---..-....------ 12 On@13 ou tachment for rowing both 
} HN a 16 | Ducks, spring et Se Pee ee eee 14416 a clov er mixed P ton.......-..- 12 00@14 00 ways. Send for Circulars. 
* bs Ceeiens Westen. | Geese, good to choice......-.....-..---- 10a12 ia Clover, P ton.......-.-------- 11 O0@13 OD 
HM Nims y At Brighton. | Capons, choice large........-.......----- 16417 | geeaw. prim ale, P ton......-.-.-------- 8 Hie 9 00 
breck & Wood 19 106 WN Monroe™ 40 Chicken al and mmedium...222.2.22. Wa15 | Straw, oat, per tole. cece 8 OM 9 BO 
WF Wallace 19 32 ie meeOs m4 | Fowls, ood to choice................-..10}a114 | Straw, tangled rye..........-.-.-.------ 11 00.@12 00 au maaan’ pamneen, chk Geet eredin 
| GS SS eee ee eee een 8@ aa al id makers ve ae Wa have sold more carriages direct than any 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 26 aley 
W N Chamberlin 


Fred Savage 7 210 
H N Jenne 4 AtNE DM & Weel 
NH Woodward 9 5 y 


Js Henry 7 

R E French 2 

W E Hayden i4 At Watertown. 

AtNEDM™M& Wool .J A Hathaway 140 1120 
Co. 


Ceo. 
NEDM& Wool 
Co q 


Live Steck Exports. 









LIVE STOCK AT WA’sRTOWN 


quality 

milch 
350.00 @65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
»RES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
. | fine cows, $55 each. E. R. Foye,5 milch cows, $40 


Cattle. Sheep. 


289 5670 | 





sheep, 60 hogs, 267 calves; New 


7 hogs, 359 calves. 


$3.65. J.T. Moroney, 11 cows, of 1150 ths, at 3}c 
M. Lowe, 19 oxen, of 1400 tbs, at $5.40. 
Milch Cows. 


number changed hands on Tuesday. 


son & Hanson, 10 cows at $30@45. A. D. Kilby, 


@55; 2 at $35. 
Veal Calves. 


, 


G. Lougee, 13, calves, 115 ths, at 64c. 
Late Arrivals. 





| Live Poultry. 


| NOM oc cciinnevsnenapynesiadueccccoanese lk@ 
| Roosters hes Eivcmtat ae ans «acne ecsacseens 5@6 
| Spring chickens, P tbh..........-...-.-.-... l0@11 


Batter. 
NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Orgnmneny: ex tra— 
vt. & 









sheep, 21,670 hogs, 160 horses; Maine, 239 cattle, 3 
ampshire, 31 
cattle, 12 hogs, 5 calves; Massachusetts, 346 cattle, 


Tuesday—A good variety of cattle, including 
oxen, steers, bulls and cows, with considerable 
activity in the disposal. It was a week when 
butchers were ready to buy and pay reasonable 
prices, which were strong as quoted last week, 
J.P. Day sold 6 cows and bulls, 800 ths, at 2)c. 
M. F. Austin, 4 bulls, of 4100 ths, at 3$c; 4 cows, 
800 Ibs, at 23c. A.C. Foss, 13 cows, of 12,480 ths, at 


4 cows, 800 tbs, at 3c; 2 cows, of 1860 ths at 2c. H., 


Six and a half to 6jc seemed to be top price, 
unless a few select. E. R. Foye, 15 calves, 110 tbs, 
at 6$c. A. D. Kilby, 13 calves, 100 ths, at 6c. 
Thompson & Hanson, 75 calves, 125 tbs, at 6tc. D. 


Wednesday — The market ~as well stocked 
| witb milch cows, being 500 head, but not as many 
| by 100 head as last week. The outlook at the 
| Start did pot appear very encouraging for com- 
| plete sales. Fine grades moved readily, and 


| J. H. Neal sold working oxen, of 3000 tbs, at $160 
@165. Libby Bros. sold cows from $25@60, mostly 
at $40@45. J.S. Henry sold 2 milch cows, very 
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FELL oe 
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22 
22. 


SWEET, FODDER, OR FIELD CORN 


ARE GROWN BY USING IN EITHER THE HILI. OR DRILL, WITH- 
OUT OR WITH STABLE MANURE, A LIBERAL QUANTITY OF 


BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 


WHICH SUPPLY AT JUST THE RIGHT TIME THE PLANT 
FOOD NEEDED IN ORDER TO INSURE THE EARLY 
MATURITY OF BOTH STALK, EAR, AND KERNEL 


Be sure and test “BRADLEY’S” this year 














Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.00.¢4.75. 

ne. clear and straight, $3.20@3.75. 

Winter patents, $4.00.44.75. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.85.@4.50. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 34@ 
136 p bag, and $2 80.a2 85 P Dbl; granulated $3 25 
@3 50 p bbl. 

Graham Flear.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted higher,$4 85@5 30 p bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 25a@5 70 for cut and ground. 


3 50 p bbl. 
Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 70}e. 

No. 3, yellow, 69}@ 70c. 

| New yellow for shipment, 69%c. 

| @Oats.—Quiet but higher. 

| Clipped, fancy, spot, 55}.@564c. 

| 

| 





No. 2 clipped white, 534c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 52c. 

Millfeed.—The market is 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50@23 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 50. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 

~ cris market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
Western grades, 70@75c. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@7ée for No.26rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55¢c p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.-.--.-..-.--- 174@1¢ 
- = Ge ER 1920 
as “ bblood “lolol ll. lle... ae2 
“e “ blood “ .......-------- 21ha2 
- *  . °" ce5 cemeapasinns l@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio. .........---.--.-------- (a 


Michigan 
Washed fleece..............------- 





GREAT REDUCTION SALE. 
Bargains in Cretonnes, Lace Curtains 
and Tapestries. 

The well-known house of John H. Pray & 
Sons Company have inaugurated a great reduc- 
tion sale of upholstery goods, tapestries, damask, 
cretornes, lace curtains, etc., in which prices are 
made very attractive. 

Housekeepers will do well to read carefully the 
many offerings made by this firm in another part 
of thisissue. These goods are all seasonable, of 
the latest style and manufacture, selected for the 
best trade, and now offered to New England 
buyers at most attractive prices. 

Our readers now have an opportunity to furnish 
their home with these choice lines of goods which 
is seldom offered, and we advise all to visit the 
immense warerooms of John H. Pray & Sons 











| & N. a. noreated Slee... .0+--> 2+ 2B@ 
he ps ‘aak has j shipments, | Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........--- 28@ 
he past wee k has been one of ight wht pments, | Northern N.Y. a... Re 
as only two steamers have sailed within the cur- | ‘Western, asst. spruce tubs............... Re 
rent week, one for Liverpool, the other for Lon-| Western, large ash tubs..............--- 27h@ 
don, The trouble was on account of strikers at | Creamery, northern firsts.....-...--------. . 25026 
the dock. Two steamers are now in waiting to | pomeonmnel ig pore firsts......---.---------2 shes 
a Tinsel sities ‘ 29 cattle and 36 | Creamery. seconds.......-..-.------------- 22@ 
be loaded. Total for the week, 1129 catt | Creamery, eastern...._...1......222...---- 23026 
horses. English prices on cattle 4c higher on | Dairy, Vt. extra ERAS HT Se 24@) 
best grades, with range 12} @134e, d. w. Dairy, N. Y. extra..._.-..---------------+-- 23@ 
Shipments and Destinations: On steamer | Dairy. N. ¥. and Vt. firsts.-.....--.--+---- 21a 22 
; 3 See | Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds..........-.-- 18.@20 
Devonian for Liverpool, 364 cattle by Swift & | west.’ imitation creamery, small tubs extra 19@20 
Co., 238 do. by Morris Beef Company, 15 horses by | West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts... - 16a18 
E. Snow. On steamer Anglian, for London, 287 | _“ ladle firsts and extras.....--...------ 15@18 
We Marcia Real Caenmene.4 - swift | Removated......-..-..------------.--+---2+- 18423 
by Morris Beef Company, 240 do. by Swi Boxes— 
& Co., 21 horses by E. F. Roberts. | Extra northern creamery.......---.------ 28428} 
i Extra western creamery........-.--------- @ 
aesve Business. | Extra dairy ARae 4.2 es SEER AES SN . 25a 
lhe week’s business was one of very good pro- | Common to good......------------------+++ 18.423 
portions, dealers were generally busy and dis- a none ne in} or}-tb prints...........-. nase 
josed of a fair . ‘ stly for busi- | Extra northern creamery..--.-...----------- 28@2: 
| 1 of a fair number of horses, monty Sor - | ee ean SRA IIReRaRIRE tT 25 a 
less purposes. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable SEMI c -crnucccareesceesad 20.024 
a good retail week at satisfactory prices, mostly | Extra Western creamery........-.-.----- @ 
t 81507225, in pairs and single. At A. W. 
Davis’ Northampton-street sale stable were dis- Cheene. 
posals of speed, pace, family and saddle horses, New York, twins, extra @ B.............19@ 
within the range of $100@500. At Moses Colman | ~« « ” firsts p sealed (6 eB RRC, Mal2 
& son's sale stable good carriage horses inde-| “ *  seconds.... .--..-------------- 8a,10 
mand within the range, $100@250; a good private- | Vt. twins extra p tb.......-.-.------------ 12}.w 124 
} " Hi 7 n Oe ee ee 11@12 
sale week, nearby horses $15@150. At Myer,| ,, aaa... ........- sos 8@10 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold 8 carloads at auc- | New Qhio Flats, extra......-..--.--.---- 10@11 
tion and private sale at fair prices; business | Western twins, extra.......-------------- 
horses for heavy dratt $125 @225, chunks $110@175, | Western, fair to good.....---..------ sees 10@11 
common horses $90a100. At Welch & Hall Co.’s Eggs. 
sale stable sold 100 head at $225 down to $50; a fe 
good week for March Nearby and Cane fancy, P doz.....-.-.....- 18@19 
a : 4 Eastern choice fresh ----164@17 
Union Yards, Watertown. Eastern fair to good EPG MRS IETS. ae 
seef cattle j i ‘ Indiana fancy fresh.......-.--------------- @ 
Beef cattle in fair supply and the demand as vt. and N. fl choice trosh..............-. 16} a17 
good as last week. Dealers found sales much | wocgtern fair to good...........--.-.------ 154154 
easier, butehers bid such prices as commanded | western selected, fresh..........--------- 16a16 
e attention of dealers. Cows sold within the | Duck.--..---.----- ocec are ses inns nckeseeaehion 32.434 
ange,ztade. W. F. Wallace sold 6 cows and 
bulls, 5660 ths, at 34¢; 2 cows, 1760 ths, at 3c; 3 Potatoes. 
co 770 Ibs, at2ke. O. H. Forbush, 1 bull, of | Aroostook, Hebron, P bu.......-..----- 88@90 
12H ths, at 34¢; 2 cows, 2330 ths, at 4c; 3 cows, 2700 Green Mountain, P bu...--- > 
ths ate ns , . | 2 ee ie XD 
at ajc, and sales at 2ba3ge. J. A. Hathaway ie cal ae eet meeyes nest 78583 
sold 40 steers, of 1500 ths, at 6c; 35 do., of 1475 tbs, P. E. I. Chenangoes........-.-.-------- Tq 
at Sic; 40 do., of 1400 ths, at 54c; 20 do., of 1350 tbs, | Scotch Magnums 168-tb sack .-.-..------ 2 00@2 15 
its Belgium, } 168-tb sack .....------------- 190a2 10 
Milch Cows. 
\rrivalsdo not figure as many as last week. Green Vegetables. 
Miuket prices steady at $25@38 for common, 340 | Beets, @ DU... 05. -ee- eee eeeeeeeees 1 25@ 
4s or extra, $5066 for choice. | Cabbage, native, P bbl.-....-------------- 1 25@1 50 
Carrots, # bu ......-..-.----------+------ 90.a@1 00 
Fat Hogs. eee EES ee oma 75.a90 
Western no change in quotations. For | Lettuce, p long box-......--------------- 1 25a l 50 
s, Tha Tie, dew Cucumbers, P 100...-..------..---------- 12 00@15 00 
atte tae Onions, Western Mass. P bbl.....-..-..- 4 00@4 50 
Sheep Houses. | = Natives, ® bu.........-..--....-. ; hos 
re ‘ees har 5 i ” Spanish, P erate.......-.. - ---- 3 75@) 
ange in prices hardly perceptible, still - — 4 ~~ geal mat 
zrades of both ‘sheep and lambs a trifle ieee Sy <a5<5.5<seskencaeanoneelll 1 2ha 
equal to 10e p 100 ths. Supply largely | Radishes, P doz.....----------------- -.-- 35@ 
Wes , and sheep cost laid down here $3.30@ | Se uash, ti #P ton............--- yo - 
ths ¢ P s. W. arrow,P ton..-.-..------------------- @85 0 
| aud Lane ne ee eo pial ths Summer, P crate...-------------------- 2 50@2 75 
e sold 20 sheep and lambs, 0 S» | Green peas, Southern, P crate......... 2 0a3 00 
of 250 tbs, at 44c. | String beans, Southern, crate.....-.... pe 
y } Spinach, Baltimore, p Dbl-.-.------------- @1 2 
Veal Calves. | Norfolk, Pp Prete 1's ane eS 75@1 7 
prices at the range of last week, if any | spmach, P box...--.--------------------- 60a 70 
orable to the buyer; still small lots of | Turnips, flat, P box.......---------------- eae 
s cost as hi P 1 | Turnips, yellow, Pp ., er 75@ 
cost as high as last week. Severa ib cha 
vi Tomatoes, hothouse, P th...-..-------- _ 25@ 
! sale at 6}@7ce, with sales at 64@6jc. “ Fla., P crate.....-.---------- 2 00@3 00 
7 N y y . E. French, 
H.W oodward and R. E. Fre emmnethé Goven Wuaks. 
. F. Wallace. re 
" Peet eae ee ee ere eee @ 
‘ive Poultry. bene. ep! preter ttinenetinnnoens 4005 00 
supply, at 10k@11e by the crate for “ Baldwins oe ee a 
” SUD. bo acassecwadas sncssecseseee a 
“ treening, NO. 1.....------------ 3 Thad 25 
Droves of Veal Calves. wo — Sect Eb ees a 2 Bixa3 50 





’. A. Berry, 15; W. Stanley, 3; Thomp- 
son, 75; Harris & Fellows, 50; F. L. | 
a KE. Chapman, 35; D. G. Lougee, 13; A. 

; M.D. Holt & Son, 78; Libby Bros., 


ve 
pshire—Foss & Locke, 5; F. L. Cotter, 
es, 140; G. Peavey, 15; T. Shaw, 30; 
t, 43; W. Gerdon, 25; H. M. Nims; 
Wood, 30; W. F. Wallace, 150. 
A. Williamson, 105; Fred Savage, 45; 
e, 95; N. H. Woodward, 40; J. S. 
i. Hayden, 22;M. G. Flanders, 66; 
“,F. 8. Atwood, 20; B. Ricker, 33. 
1). Fisher, 10. 
setts—J. S. Henry, 160; W. A. Bard- 








« Other No. 2...........---------- a3 26 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.-..-...--.---- 64@7 
DEES... os auseaadesoevcsneucgesensvedichouse 5u5 
Hides, south, light green salted....-..-.-.. Twi: 
ws “dry flint.....--------------- 44@15 
er «8 galted ....-..------------- 12@124 
~ buff, in west....-.--.--------------- 7ka8 
“ “ ‘salted P tb...----------------- 64a 88 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....--.-------- xa 40 
“4 over weights, each.....--------- 1 70@2 00 
Deacon and dairy skins....-------------- 0.2.65 
Lambskins each, country...-------------- 35@50 


Country Pelts, each......---------------- 50a75 


Dried Apples. 


already in great demand, but their sale has been 
stopped, and the philatelists who were caught 


which they are already bringing. The day before 
the sale was discontinued the New York Central 
bought one million of the two-cent stamps.—Four 


Company at Pray building. No. 658 Washington 
street, Boston, and see for themselves the bar- 
gains in desirable goods now offered at great re- 
duction from fermer prices. 

If your cows fail to breed, write C. I. Hood 
Company, Lowell, Mass., for Hood Farm Breed- 
ing Powder, mailed for $1.15. 





Think Caustic Balsam Best Liniment 
Ever Used. 
The Lawren ce- Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
JACKSON, O., Feb. 21, 1901. 
Please give me your price on Caustic Balsam 
as I have not sent to you for some time, and 
have just used the last bottle this day. Would 
be pleased to have your prices on one-half dozen 
I think itis the best horse liniment I 
R. S. CAMPBELL. 


bottles. 
have ever used. 





Going Up in Smoke. 
The Pan-American stamps were generally con- 
ceded to be the finest specimens of s | 
stamps ever issued—real works of art, with the 
celebrated two-cent stamp admitted to be the 
gem of the series. But by a provision of Congress 
the sale of these stamps ceased when the expo- 
sition closed, and the Government finds itself 
with a large quantity of these works of art on 
hand and doomed to the crematory. They are 


napping are now having trouble in securing the 
Pan-American series, even at the premium 





Rye Flour.—The market ts quoted at $3 15@ 













other house in the world, because ours is the 
Most Liberal Otver and Complete 
Written Guaranteeever made by 
any Responsible Manufacturer. 


Our good: 


is have a reputation that we 
illustrated catalogue, 


will uphold. Our plan is fully ex- 
lained in our 


Dp 
SENT FREE—No matter when, where, or 
how you buy, you need this catalogue as a guide. 


It describes vehicles and harness fully, and quotes lowest prices ever offered. Write now. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


rite to the nearest office—ST. LOUIS or COLUMBUS. 











our list to you. 
| Small Fruit Plants. 
GEORGE F. WHEELER, 


lower for winter | Box 600, Concord, Mass. 


THE MINUTE MAN STRAWBERRY. 


We are headquarters for this grand va- 
riety, and our stock is the original. We 
| also have over twenty-five other varieties of 
| the Strawberry, and will be pleased to send 
Asparagus Roots and 
Address 








“CALIFORNIA, 


If interested 


shine, sul 


scribe to our 


| handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 


| lar per year. 
| trial 25 cents. 


| estate. etc., free to subscribers. J 
HOMESEEKER, 623 Byrne Building. Los Angeles, Cal. 


initials. No Dis 


order. 


tells Just How t 


one cent per word only, 


FARM, Albany, Vt. 


play. 


Sample copy 10 cents: four months on 
Information about fruit ranches, real 
THE CALIFORNIA 


| 
> 
a 
= 
Tf 
a 
o- 
< 
> 
2 
=| 
~” 


ONE CENT A WORD 


mers’ Want Department is established to allow 
anu and onchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, Ce 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
including name, address or 
Cash to accompany the 


in the land of sun- 














100-page 
One dol- 


Mme. Ruy 
Be Beautiful,’’ 
age the only method 


FRECKLES, MOTH 


HAIR, MOLES, WARTS, A*D ALL 
FECTS of FACE, NECK, H 


MME. 


all charges prepaid, 
your name and address. 


charge, 
ccipt of 





o do it. 


book on the training of Collies for practical farm 
work, written iu plain, condensed langu 
i MAPLEMONT 8S 


e, and 
Sr ICK 





ANTED—Ladies to sell a fine line of goods. MRS. 
SHAMP, Brewer Building, Worcester, Mass. 


ment to any library. 
Kindly address request for book, 





good 
Durham, N. H. 


references. 


ANTED—Man or woman who understands penleey 
raising to start a place with me on shares. _I wi 
furnish everything. C. B. WOOD, Roslindale, Mass. 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 
6 Cast 14th Street, 


“Howto be Beautiful” 


*s Famous Book, ‘‘ How to 
vesin Clear, Concise Lan- 
for attainin 

auty, Youthful Looks, and above all, 
MARVELLOUSLY PERFECT COMPLEXION. 
IT TELLS HOW TO REMOVE PIMPLES, 
BROWN PATCHES, 
BLACKHEADS, OILINESS, SUPERFLUOUS 


NDS and HAIR. 


A. RUPPERT will send this 
most valuable book absolutely free of 
upon re- 
This 
c!egant book, handsomely illustrated, is 
bound in leatherette cover, gold inscrip- 
tion, and contains many points of great 
interest to ladies other than those men- 
tioned above, and is an additional orna- 


New York. 











Wa creamertmen managers. 


RURAL 


creamerymen, etc. We represent employers from 
aine to California, who want competent men with 
AGENCY, 


SCIENCE 


herdsmen, gardeners, 





point tom. 


OLLED Durhan 
Herd bulls hav 


poston. 


poultry line. 





1s. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


Worth $25; never been used. 


ANTED-—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work: or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of “ get 
there” in him. CREAMERY, South 





AN TED—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man ; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, 1ll. 


0% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
¢ 


GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 


OX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 


ritain, 


KENT, Box 3254, 


Ct 


ee 


WILLARD 
C CHEM, CO., 
Dept. A, 
6 Merrimac St., Bostog 





for $12-8° 








of good land. 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
Is 

| 

| 


OR SALE—A water and steam Rot corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sutticient bu 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. a 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


CHA 


lding for flouring 


MBLIN, 








ant 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 


Fits SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
est. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. 


terest you. 
Write us, 

















manag 


Could become workin 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
ement of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
partner on good-sized plant. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
ROBATE COURT. 











cows and heifers of all 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, 


IOODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
aye for sale at all times. 


said Commonwealth. 





SON, Creston, 


f f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. 


Ta. 


Percherons, Belgians 
A. LA’ 


A 


TIMER 








ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm; state 
ages and wages. BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. 


certain 
monwealth, to wit: Ade 
stitution for Savings in 





ANTED—A buttermaker by the Windha 
Creamery Association. 





Address E. C. 


m 
STILES, 


Suffolk, of $960, Book N 
Count 











PREVENTION 
PILE-PENCIL 
REACHES 
EVERY 


* CASE 
TRY 





200-Egg Incubator 







ETN 
STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
thanever. In useeverywhere. Wecanin- 


us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 





Fruit. 


Its quality influences 

. the selling price, 

os S3 Profitable fruit 

a growing insured only 
Sewey when enough actual 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guanhty nor 
good quality possible 
without Potash. 
) FA vy for our Sree books 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LUCY M. 
DRAKE, late of Holliston, in said County, de- 


ceased: 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 

deceased, has been presented to said Court for 

probate, by Orrin Thomson, who prays that letters 

testamentary may be issued to him, the executor 

therein named, without givinga surety on his 
official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on ithe twenty-tifth day of March, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. and by 
| mailing, postpaid, or delivering 4 copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days at least betore said Court. 

‘Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
| First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of FRANK A. 
ROLFE, late of Somerville, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument .purporting 

to be the last ,will ‘and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Adeline Rolfe of said Somerville. 

who ) prare that letters testamentary may be 

issued to her, the executrix therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to es ay at-a Probate 
Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said Count 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of Mare 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,if any you have,why the same should 
not be granted. ' 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication o be 
one day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a co y of this citation to 
| all Known persons interested in the estate, seven 
| days at least before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 














9 Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of EVA- 
LINE H. WHITNEY late of Bowyer. the 
County of Sullivan,and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased, or in the  ., property herein- 
after described, and the Treasuerr and Re- 
ceiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Edwin A. Hildreth and Sentes 
| B. Hildreth, appointed executors of the will 
of said deceased by the Probate Court for the 
County of Sullivan, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, has presented to said Court their petition. 
representing that as such executors they are 
entitled to certain personal property situated in 
said County of Middlesex, and in the County of 
Suffolk, to wit: Deposits in the Cambridgeport 
' Savings Bank in Cambridge, and the Charles- 
town Five Cents Savings Bank ‘in Boston, certain 
shares of stock in the Middlesex Company, 
located in Lowell, and in the Malden and Melrose 
Gas Light Company, located at Malden, and 
praying that they may be licensed to receive 
| or to sell by public or private sale on such terms 
| and terms, and to such person or persons as they 
| shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and 
to transfer and to convey said shares and es- 





tate. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of March, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, toshow 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

be granted. 
| And said petitioners are ordered to serve 
| this citation. _ publishing the same_ once 
| in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court, end by 
delivering a copy of this citation to said Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General fourteen days at 
least before the said returnday of said petition, 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day o 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Reg ister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLESEX, SS. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To ali persons interested in the estate of JONAS 
O. NICKERSON, late of Arlington, in said 
County, deceased. 

WHE EAS, James P. Parmenter, adminis- 

trator, with.the will annexed of the estate 
not already administered of said deceased, has 

— or allowance the substituted first and 
nal account of his administration upon the 

estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 

on the first day of April A. D.1902. at nine 

o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be alluwed. 

And said administrator is ordéred to serve 

this citation by delivering a copy thereof to 

all persons interested in the estate, fourteen 
days at least before said Court, or by publishing 














Commonwealth of Massach sacl usetts. 


P 
To all persons interested in the estate of RUTH 
R. ALBEE, late of Middlebury, in the County 
= Pye ae = ae haere or 
ithe personal property hereinafter described, 

and to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of — 
WHEREAS, Jolin A. Fletcher and Susan D. 
Parker, appointed executors of the will of 
said deceased, by the Probate Court for the 
County of Addison, in the State of Vermont, have 
aggre to said Court their petition represent- 
ng thatlas such executors they are entitled to 
ersonal property situated in said Com 
sit in the Warren In- 
I oston, =e ey & rm 
. 60908, and prayin at 
they may be licensed to receive or to Bell by public 
or private sale on such terms and to such person 


To all 


Wi EREAS, .C, 


the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, atleast, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, ' 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
March, in the year one_ thousand nine hundred 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


persons interested in ‘the estate. of 
CHARLES’ L. TARBELL. late ‘of’ Lincoln, in 
said County, deceased. - 1 , 

: Lee Todd, and. Charles. §, 
Wheeler, the adininistrators of the estate 


of said: deéeused, have presentéd ‘for ' Allowance 
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Our Homes. 


The Musical Gift. 

Blessed with a source of infinite enjoy- 
ment is the man or woman whose ear is cor- 
rectly ‘‘ attuned to sweet sounds,” and in 
whose soul melody and harmony find re- 
sponse. To such, a very ecstacy of joy is 
possible, when privileged to listen to the 
rendition of the great musical masterpieces, 
by those gifted musicians who stand at the 
head of their profession. +There is no 
pleasure more satisfying than this to the 
person with a properly cultivated musical 
taste. 

One skilled as a performer upon musical 
instruments has a never-failing source of 
enjoyment. All annoyance may be for- 
gotten when one puts the best efforts of 
mind and hands into the interpretation of 
the dreams of the masters. Those not musi- 
cians can hardly conceive of the pleasure 
its devotees attain. 

In proof of this, one has but to visit such 
an institution as our own New England 
Conservatory, for instance, and note the 
enthusiasm of the pupils. So ardent are 
they in acquiring proficiency that a matron 
in charge of young ladies there has been 
heard to say that her hardest task was to 
prevent pupils from overdoing, and over- 
tasking nerves and strength to the verge of 
exhaustion. 

When listening to the great artists, 
whether their efforts be vocal or instru- 
mental, few realize the amount of practice 
necessary to attain such wonderful pro- 
ficiency, and the constant care necessary to 
guard against the impairment of their won- 
derful gifts. 

But few attain the musical summit. Few 
are endowed with the phenomenal gifts 
which so enchant us when at long intervals 
we are privileged to listen to the greatest 
musicians. Many, no doubt, are left to 
** blush unseen,’’ because of lack of oppor- 
tunity for development, and others lack the 
mental force to use the gifts which are 
theirs to the best advantage. 

There is, however, a lesser degree of at- 
tainment which is worthy of the best effort. 
The skilled performer, though not a profes- 
sional, or known to the outside world, has a 
wonderful power for disseminating happi- 
ness in the home, in the quiet social gather- 
ing of one’s friends, or when privileged to 
minister to some shut-in, or, not least, by 
any means, as a refuge for oneself when 
outward conditions are not favorable to 
serenity. 

One who has the musical gift in any de- 
gree, and the means to cultivate it, should 
not neglect this important part of edu- 
cation. The musical inclination of a child, 
likewise, should be carefully directed. In 
so many cases the phenomenal voice of a 
child falls even below mediocrity at maturity, 
because of undue straining, and often the 
pride of elders in the accomplishment of 
the little ones is responsible for the change, 
because of having urged them to efforts be- 
yond the power of the immature vocal 
organs. Whatever the gift which nature 
imparts, it should be used and not abused. 
Only inthis way can one give greatest enjoy- 
ment to others and avoid disappointment 
for oneself. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
—_-~<+> > 
Eggs and Their Shells. 

A woman’s whim has led to a scientific 
investigation which proves that practically 
an egg is an egg whatever the color of its 
shell, and this should settle once for all the 
long-mooted point in the kitchen,—that is, 
the preference shown by city women espe- 
cially for eggs with either white or dark 
shells. 

Different locaiities vary in the favoritism, 
the New England housekeeper almost in- 
variably preferring brown eggs, because 
she believes them richer and more nutri- 
tious than the pale sort. The New York 
women, on the contrary, like white eggs 
better, and whatever hen lays them denom- 
inates them ‘‘ white Leghorns.’’ In fact, 
so far has this choice gone that dealers in 
fancy preducts keep ‘“* white Leghorn” eggs 
for fastidious customers and charge a fancy 
price for them, although they are invariably 
selected from the regular stock. 

Advocates of white-shelled eggs clain. 
that they are more delicious in flavor. In- 
deed, to many who know the facts, there 
remains a prejudice in favor of one kind or 
the other. An old egg man said the other 
day: 

‘**Tknow that an egg is an egg, but in 
picking them out to take homel always 
select dark ones because they look nice.’’ 

‘* Look nice? ’’ responded a woman stand- 
ing near. ‘Why, I always order the 
white ones for that very reason.”’ 

Then from the group it fell out that each 
had some different basis for preference. 
One woman said that she was particular 
to have white-shelled eggs for boiling be- 
cause she considered them more attractive 
for the table, but for poaching, frying or 
omelet she liked better the richer looking 
yolk of the dark-shelled eggs. Another 
said that for sauces thickened with eggs, 
she preferred the dark ones because they 
gave a richer color to the mixture, but fora 
cake she liked the white ones, because the 
yolks were lighter in color. The discussion 
ended with a general laugh when a matter- 
of-fact woman, the mother ofa big family, 
said: ‘* Well, life is too short for me to match 
shades in hens’ eggs.”’ 

The question has been studied by the Cal- 
ifornia, New York and other State experi- 
ment stations with the result that it has 
been clearly shown that there is practically 
no difference in composition between hens’ 
eggs with dark and light shells. At the 
California Experiment Station the brown 
eggs were laid by partridge Cochins, dark 
Brahmas, black Langshans, Wyandottes 
and barred Plymouth Rocks. The white- 
shelled eggs were laid by brown Leghorns, 
buff Leghorns, black Minoreas and white 
Minocras. 

The Michigan Experiment Station also 
analyzed the eggs of a number of different 
breeds for the purpose of learning whether 
those of different species varied in food 
value. These tests proved that the eggs of 

one breed of hens, whatever the color of the 
shells, are as nutritious as those of another. 
provided that they are of the same size and 
that the fowls are equally well fed. 

As shown by their composition, eggs are 
nutritious food. They contain more water 
than cheese, and are less concentrated than 
cheese, but are more concentrated than 
oysters. Sulphur is one of the constituents, 
of egg yolks, and this fact accounts for the 
dark stain made by them on silver. 

A test of interest to those raising eggs 
for market was made by the New York 
Experiment Station in order to discover if 
food eaten by laying hens affects the flavor 
of eggs. It was learned that eggs laid by 
hens fed a highly nitrogeneous ration were 
inferior to those laid by hens fed a car- 
bonaceous diet, the former having a disa- 
greeable flavor and odor, smaller yolk and 
inferior keeping qualities. 

Ina test at the Massachusetts Experiment 











bage-fed hens, although heavier, and pos- 
sessing a higher percentage of protein and 
fat, were inferior in flavor to those laid by 
hens which had a ration of clover. In 
another test it appeared that the flavor of 
eggs may be materially influenced by the 
food fed to the hens. A small quantity of 
chopped wild onion tops and bulbs was 
added to the feed of a number of hens, and 
the flavor was discernible about two weeks 
after. This is a matter of importance to 
those who are supplying eggs to market.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Treatment of Colds. 
| This is a subject of perennial interest and 
| one about which much has been written, 
| but with results disproportionally small, 
| considering the consumption of ink. The 
truth is that a cold is due to an almost in- 
finite variety of causes; some local, some 
general; some readily svoidable, some prac- 
tically inevitable; and no one method will 
prove effective in all cases. 

Very few are the fortunate individuals 
who never have colds, and most of those 
| living in our northern climate must be re- 
signed to having otie or two in the course of 
the winter; but one who takes cold readily 
and often is not in a healthy condition, and 
should seek medical advice. The cause in 
| such a case may be local, consisting in some 
malformation in the interior of the nose 
which keeps the mucous membrane in an 
irritable state. This fault in anatomical 
construction can usually be remedied by an 
operation which is seldom severe. But be- 
fore resorting to this the general system 
should be questioned in order to determine 
whether or not the tault lies with that. 
Often this is the case, even when a nasal 
deformity also exists. 

One of the chief predisposing causes of a 
cold is a disordered digestion, especially in- 
testinal digestion, asa result of overeating 
or the use of alcohol. It has been said that 
an underfed man cannot catch cold, while 
an overfed one can scarcely avoid it. 
Whether this is strictly true or not, there is 
certainly someclose relation between the 
digestive organs and the nose; and inaction 
of the bowels is a frequent forerunner of a 
cold. 

The adage that one “ must stuff a cold and 
starvea fever is pernicious—a cold is a 
feve:, and one of the surest means of cut- 
ting it short is to take a laxative, abstain al- 
most entirely from food for twenty-four 
hours, and drink two or three quarts of cool 
water. 

Another “popular remedy,’ which is 
really an aggravator, is a “hot toddy”’ at 
bedtime. A hot drink, hot lemonade, for 
example, is good, and the subsequent sweat 
s good, if the sleeper does not throw off the 
bedclothes the minute he drops off; but the 
alcoholic addition is not merely superfluous 
but injurious. Alcohol in any form predis- 
poses to a cold and retards the cure of one 
already present. 

Cool bathing, deep breathing, daily exer- 
cise in the open air, fresh air in the house at 
all times, and especially in the bedroom at 
| night, abstemious living, and not letting 

waste materials accumulate in the body,— 
| these are the best means of removing one’s 
|tendency to catch cold.—Youth’s Com- 
| panion. 
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| A Cause for American Catarrh. 


It is a well-known fact that modern 
| changes of temperature induce catarrhal 
| affections, and it is also evident that the 
| best prevention of a ‘‘cold”’ is a ready 
| adaptation to the varying conditions of an 
| uncertain climate. The latter implies a cer- 
| tain resisting quality of the respiratory mu- 
| cous membranes which must be nevessarily 
| developed along rational lines. The harden- 
ing processes thus become questions of 
vitality, habit and environment. 

The old Indian explained his immunity 
against low temperature by explaining that 
he was “‘all face.”? It was with him the 
habit of exposure to inclemencies and its re- 
active protecting tendency. The other ex- 
treme is seen in the coddling process which 
our modern methods of civilization encour- 
age. ‘* When houses were made of willow, 
the men were made of oak.’”’ Our super- 
heated houses reverse these old-time condi- 
tions. : 

The dry-hot air of the modern dwelling is 
undoubtedly the most prolific of all the pre- 
disposing causes of catarrhal troubles. The 
mucous membranes are thus placed in the 
worst possible condition for resisting the 
impression of the outside atmosphere. 
Their natural protective secretions are not 
only decreased, but the blood supply of the 
air passages becomes relatively superabun- 
dant, congested and sluggish, and the be- 
ginning of the end is evident enough. 

Persons who are luckily unaccustomed to 
these high temperatures often experience a 
sense of oppression from the same cause. 
It is the protest of healthy resistance 
against artificial enfeeblement. Foreigners 
say with truth that Americans literally 
bake themselves in their houses, and thee 
is in this connection also much reason for 
their opinion as to the cause of the Ameri- 
can catarrh.— Medical Record. 
<> _—___—__—__ 

Salads and Fancy Breads. 

Miss Farmer and her skilled assistants 
opened the second series of demonstration 
lectures at the Boston Cooking School by 
preparing several new salads and showing 
how bread can be baked in varivus fancy 
shapes suitable to serve with this popular 
dish. Miss Farmer impressed it upon her 
listeners to mix up bread in the morning. 
She gave various reasons for this, saying 
that one can feel more certain of success 
than if the dough is allowed to rise over 
night. 

Bread sticks were suggested as very palat- 
able to be served with salads. First scald 
one or one andahalf cupfuls of milk, add 
one-fourth cupful of butter, putting this in 
while the milk is still warm. Dissolve a 
yeast cake in one-fourth cupful of luke- 
warm water, and add the white of one egg 
beaten stiff, and flour enough to make a 
sponge. Let this rise, having covered 
it closely. When it has risen, add 
enough flour to knead. Knead about five 
minutes, and then let it rise again. Take 
one cupful of dough, and add two tea- 
spounfuls of salt. Mix salt in thoroughly 
and shape in sticks by rolling. They 
may now be rolled or sprinkled with salt, 
and placed in rows on a tin sheet. Let rise 
well, and bake ina slow oven. The white 
of an egg brushed over thec<e sticks gives a 
glazed appearance, or still another way sug- 
gested was to use the yolk of an egg diluted 
with one-half teaspoonful of cold water. 
One often finds the handle of a wooden 
spoon is apt to separate from the spoon 
part. This handle is of excellent value for 
rolling sticks. 

For luncheon rolls use the same mixture 
as for the sticks, adding 14 teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, and itis a good idea to allow one- 
half teaspoonful of salt insteaa of two tea- 
spoonfuls. This can be made into many 
pretty forms. If they do not shape easily 
at first let them stand a little while, and 
then try again. See to it that these are 
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Dinner rolls were made by scalding one 
cupful of milk, and adding two tablespoo.- 
fuls of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar 
and one-half teaspoonful of salt. When 
this becomes lukewarm, add one yeast cake, 
dissolved in two teaspoonfuls of lukewarm 
water, and one and one-half cupfuls of 
flour. Now beat it thoroughly, cover, and 
let rise; add flour to knead, let rise again. 
Shape, again let rise, and bake in hot oven. 


Fish salad, English style, will be wel- 
vomed as a good Lenten dish. Separate in 
flakes cold cooked sole or turbot. (Halibut 
may be used, or flounder, in place of sole.) 
Season with lemon juice, salt and pepper 
and let stand thirty minutes. Arrange a 
layer of fish in the shape of a fish, cover 
with mayonnaise and_ shredded lettuce. 
Reheat, mask the top with mayonnaise and 
garnish with yolks and whites of hard- 
boiled eggs finely chopped, also use cold 
cooked beets and truffles chopped finely. 
This is a very practical decoration. 

A delicate mayonnaise dressing was given 
by Miss Farmer. Most people, she said, 
have their own favorite recipe, but this is 
a particularly good one, as follows: Mix 
one-half a teaspoonful each of mustard, 
salt and powdered sugar; add two egg yolks 
and one-half teaspoonful of vinegar. Add 
gradually three-fourths of a cupful of olive 
oil. This mixture is apt to thicken, there- 
fore it is a good idea to thin it with vinegar 
and lemon juice, adding one tablespoonful 
of each alternately. 

For a fish course nothing is more tempting 
than cucumber cups. It is something aJittle 
new, and gives a pleasing variety. Prepare 
the cucumbers by first paring them, then 
cut in quarters crosswise, remove the 
centres from the pieces and arrange on let- 
tuce leaves, and fill with the following 
sauce, which will be found a very tasty one. 
To one-half a cupful of mayonnaise dressing 
add one-half a teaspoonful each of pickles, 
olives and finely chopped parsley, one-half 
of shallot (a close relative to the onion fam- 
ily, but one too little appreciated). The 
shallot must be chopped finely also; and 
lastly, one-fourth teaspoonful of powdered 
tarragon chopped finely. Do not throw the 
cucumber centresaway. They can easily be 
utilized as a side dish. 

Stuffed tomato salad is a pretty dish, but 
it is well to serve it individually rather than 
on one large platter, as the tomatoes vary 
as to color. Peel the tomatoes. First re- 
move slices from the blossom end of each, 
then scoop out the centres and sprinkle 
with salt, invertand let stand for one hour. 
These may now be filled with some finely 
cut celery and apple. Moisten with mayon. 
naise dressing, and garnish lightly with 
shredded lettuce. The older leaves, which 
are often discarded, should be used for this 
garnish. Cut in small strips with sterilized 
scissors. 

Best of all these dainty dishes was a 
cheese and currant salad. It was made by 
mixing cream cheese with finely chopped 
lettuce, forming it in balls, and arranging 
them on lettuce leaves, covering them with 
French dressing and sprinkling over all 
Bar le Duc currants. It was suggested that 
the cheese and currants be alternated, as 
all one’s guests may not care for the former. 
If the cheese is difficult to mould in the 
hands, it can be mixed with a small quantity 
of cream or milk. 

Domestic Hints. 
CAULIFLOWER WITH CREAM SAUCE. 

Two small cauliflowers, one pint of milk, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg, flour to thicken 
and salt to season. In selecting cauliflowers, itis 
better to buy two small ones than one large one, 
as they will be found to have a more delicate 
flavor. Remove the green outside portions, wash 
in cold water, and cook in boiling salted water. 
After boiling ten minutes, pour off the water, add 

new supply, and let it cook for half an hour. 
Then drain off the water and put the milk in a 
double boiler with the cabbage, to simmer for 
half an hour. At the end of this time thicken the 
milk with enough flour to form a cream sauce, 
add the butter, and when it has blended with 
the milk, serve the whole in a heated dish. 

BAKED TOMATOES. 

Select large, firm tomatoes, not too ripe; cut 
off a small slice from the biossom end and care- 
fully scoop out the inside, Mix it with stale 
bread crumbs, salt, pepper and a little chopped 
onion. Refill with dressing and a small piece of 
butter. Return top and bake in a hot oven 
thirty minutes. 

CREAMED SPINACH. 
Cold or freshly boiled spinach may be utilized 
inthis way. Chop the spinach very fine and put 
in a saucepan with pepper, salt, and a large 
piece of butter and one wineglass rich cream. 
Simmer until very hot; then serve. Garnish with 
diamonds of toasted bread and one hard-boiled 
egg sliced. 

SCALLOPED CRABS. 
One pint of crab meat, two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, half a small cupful of melted 
butter, two eggs, salt and pepper toseason. Beat 
the eggs well, and mix in all the ingredients ex- 
cept the bread crumbs and a little of the butter. 
Fill crab shells with the mixture, sprinkle the 
bread crumbs over the tops, adding a small piece 
of butter to each, and bake in a moderate oven 
until brown. 

RAGOUT OF VEAL. 
Cut the meat into thin slices, put a large piece 
of butter into a pan, dredge the meat with flour, 
and fry a light brown in the butter. Take out 
the meat and put into the pana cupful of cold 
gravy or stock, season with salt and pepper and 
a wineglass of tomato catsup. Then lay afew 
slices of cold hamin the gravy and add the veal. 
Serve very hot. 


soe 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


The best treatment for wrought steel, which 
has a Knack of growing gray and lustreless, is to 
first wash it very clean with a stiff brush and am- 
monia soapsuds, rinse well, dry by heat if possi- 
ble, then oil plentifully with sweet oil, and dust 
thickly with powdered quick lime. Let the lime 
Stay on two days, then brush it off with a clean, 
very stiff brush. Polish with a softer brush, and 
tub with clotbs until the lustre comes out. By 
leaving the lime on, iron and steel may be kept 
from rust almost indefinitely. 

One way of varying the monotony of baked po- 
tatoes is to cut off the end, remove the inside, 
mash, adding miik, butter, salt and pepper, the 
same as for mashed potatoes. Then place the 
mashed potato back in the potato shells, stick 
in the end of each a slice of bacon fried crisp. 
Place in the oven and heat through. This makes 
an ideal luncheon dish. Another way is to add 
grated cheese to the mashed potato, and place 
back in the shells and heat through so that the 
cheese melts. Some chefs garnish potatoes baked 
this way with a bit of white of egg beaten stiff and 
a spray of parsley. 


A suggestion for spring luncheons is that of a 
rather new way of serving oranges. They are 
peeled and pulled apart in their natural divisions, 
the tough white skin and seeds removed. The 
fruit is then piled in shaved ice, in some pretty 
dishes, and is served throughout the meal like 
olives or radishes. It is delightfully cool and re- 
freshing through a heavy feast, particularly in 
the spring. 


Ices served with hot sauce are rather a new 
thing. For instance, a Nesselrode pudding is 
frozen very hard, served to the guest as usual, and 
then there is passed a hot chocolate sauce in a 
silver bowl, and each guest takes as much or as 
little as may be desired. The result is a delicious 
dish. 

Candles on the table now are no longer arranged 
on the corners, but form a circle about the mirror 
plateau in the centre if one is quite up-to-date. 
For an emergency dessert at either luncheon 
or dinner a simple cake, baked in a ring shape, 


whipped cream, to which a flavor of sherry is 
added, will be found acceptable. The city bak- 
ers, too, make an excellent wine loaf, sold at 
ten and fifteen cents, that is cheaper and easier, 
certainly at. this season of the year, than the 
home-made cottage pudding, for which, when 
served with wine or lemon sauce, it is an excel- 
lent substitute. 

+ Ifasliced onion and carrot are cooked with 
veal, it will be found that the flavor of the rather 
tasteless meat is much improved.. Veal cutlets 
rely for their flavor on the tomato ‘sauce that is 
usually served with them. 


Tomake celery slaw, take two cupfuls of celery 
chopped fine and one cupful of green apples, also 
cut fine. Place this in a saucepan with half a cup 
of hot water; cover tight and steam five minutes; 
remove from the fire. When cold add two-thirds 
of a teaspoonful of salt. and a fourth of pepper, 
add half a cup of mayonnaise and serve on lettuce 
leaves. 

Beets in winter, according to an old housewife, 
require nearly a day’s boiling to make them ten- 
der; they are unpalatable unless perfectly ten- 
der, when they are extremely good. With white 
sauce they are an excellent vegetable, and are 
also an acceptable garnish for steak. if cut in 
small pieces and fried. Their appetizing use 
when cut into dice and mixed with an equal 
quantity of diced cold potatoes, a mayonnaise put 
over the whole, is well known, 


Fashion Motes. 


e*s A very pretty model for a spring costume 
for general wear is formed of light-weight sage- 
green cheviot. The full vest front is of tucked 
cream-tinted peau de soie fastened with small 
pearl and green enamel buttons. There are two 
forms of this model. One has a small open- 
fronted jacket suitable to wear over a black or 
dark-green velvet skirt; the other has a princesse 
back with continuw.us breadths from shoulder to 
hem, the front in open-blouse style, with vest as 
above described. The gored skirtis unlined, to 
be worn with a silk drop skirt, and a double skirt 
effect is obtained by having an added hem flounce 
of the goods, of equal depth all around and 
stitched at the edges. This is gored exactly 
to correspond with the lines on the upper skirt, 
and is sewed to the foundation skirt. The top 
line of stitching on the overdressis sewed through 
the silk of the drop skirt so that it can remain in 
place and not reveal the simulation of an under- 
dress. The back is finished with inverted plaits, 
and the placket is made in the centre back seam, 
and hooks closely, edge to edge, over a fly, so as 
to be invisible. The sleeves are made like ordi- 
nary bodice styles, only that they end below the 
elbow, and have added undersleeves gathered at 
the top and tucked at the wrist, and joined toa 
wristband edged with narrow gold braid, and 
trimmed up the outside with a braid design and 
gold and green enamel buttons. 

a*e Tilleul, maple-leaf, eau de nil, chartreuse, 
willow, lettuce stem, golden, sage, linden and 
moss are some of the shades of green that are to 
be favored for two seasons to come. Five dis- 
tinct shades of green were counted on a lovely 
spring hat adorned with silk and velvet foliage, 
tulle choux, and dangling loops of shaded green 
satin ribbon. Miss Amelia Bingham, in her 
charming role of Lady Margaret, wears a beauti- 
ful hat, an ideal French creation, which shows a 
very artiscic blending of the various tints of 
green. Green and white, green and tearose pink, 
mignonette green and heliotrope, green and 
black and green and gold are all to be smartly 








mer millinery and on gowns of figured peau de 


fects.in chine taffetas aud other summer silks. 
#*%e Crepe de chine promises to be a decidedly 
popular fabric in the making of handsome after- 


gray crepe de chine is made up over white taffeta. 
The upper half of the skirt is laid in the finest 


the Vandyked edge finished withatiny shirring 
of chiffon. The waist is entirely of lace and 
welted crepe de chine, with a very pretty round 
yoke and undersleeves of lace, unlined, and 
trimmed witha quaint design of batiste passe- 
menterie embroidered in gold and soft Persian 
colorsand studded with silver paillettes. Sage- 
green crepe de chine gowns are trimmed with in- 
serted yokes of applique ornaments of ecru 
guipure, and black crepe de chine models are 
very handsomely elaborated with white laces, 
chiffon plisse and plaited ruches. 

a*, It is somewhat early to begin the making 
of wash shirt waists for summer wear. but none 
too soon to be at work upon those for the spring 
season. The cotton goods departments in both 


filled with a small world of delicate and beautiful 
fabrics designed especially for blouse and 
shirt waists. The colors, designs and quali- 
ties were never more dainty and attrac 
tive, and they rival in effect some of the new- 
est and prettiest of the foulards and summer 
silks. Many women who wear them all the year 
around are fashioning shirt waists of white or 
cream-colored albatross, as it washes as well as 


They are made with stitched tucks all over the 
body and trimmed with — stitched strappings 
dotted with gold or white-silk passementerie 
buttons. White mohair 
pretty waist. 

a®s An artistic device for making a becoming 


trived in a Doucet gown formed of one of the 
sheer lovely French wools so much worn this | 
season. There isa shallow V-shaped chemisette 
of silk-stitched tucks that is framed with a fichu 
collar of point applique lace. This chemisette 
is made of diamond-shaped pieces of cluny 
with connecting bars of narrow black vel | 
vet ribbon. The fichu lies flat across the | 
back and on the shoulders, but across the front | 
the lower edge is slightly full, and droops above | 
a handkerchief-like ruffle of the dress fabric. | 
This is gathered at the top, pointed at the bottom 
and edged with cluny. The point is longest 
directly in front, the drapery shortening at each | 
side, and beneath the centre-point is a blouse 

vest formed of the velvet bands and diamond- 
meshed filet. 

as Hats decorated with large crush roses and 

ull ostrich plumes, or choux of chiffon or tulle | 
willbe as much the fashion as ever the coming | 
season, and so, also, will be the fancy for having 

the boa match the plumage on the hat. There | 
willremain a preference in favor of white, black, | 
black-and-white mixtures, and delicate shades of 
gray. The shops are already filled with an em- | 
barrassment of dainty riches inthe shape of 

feather boas, as well as those formed of tulle, | 
mull, chiffon, mousseline  brilliante, and lace | 
in many beautiful designs and of so many varied 
styles as to confirm the announcement made last 
summer that the fashion would prove a perma- 
nent one. Fancy boas will take the place of all 
other kinds of néckwear after Easter, and the 
prices for those already set forth range from $5 
to $95. 











Gems of Thought. 


..--o ye nexte thynge.—Old English Motto. 
.-..Purpose is what gives life a meaning.— 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 

.-- The way to get out of self-love is to love 
God.—Phillips Brooks. 

.--Onethorn of experience is worth a whole | 
wilderness of warning.— Lowell. 

..-- With God, go over the sea, without Him, 
not over the threshold.—Russian Proverb. 

.---No life is a failure which is lived for God, 
and all lives are failures which are lived for any 
other end.—" aber. 

..-- Every true heart in which there is a spark 
of the divine life turns eagerly toward the un- 
blemished page, the untrodden way, of the New 
Year, not with wonder simply, or with hope, but 
with fervent resolve that the dead past shall bury 
its deau. and that a nobler, fuller, sweeter spirit 
shall glisten in the chalice of existence.—F. B. 
Meyer. 

...-The Infinite Goodness is not far off, but 
near us. The evening shade, the guarded 
sleep, the morning resurrection, every bounty 
that falls from heaven, every bounty that springs 
from earth, every loving heart that blesses us 
every sacred example that wins us, all these are 
the revelation.the manifested love of the One, 














iced, and with plenty of blanched almonds 











. Station it was found that eggs laid by cab- 


small and dainty. 


sprinkled over the top, the centre filled with | 





all-holy, all-pertect, whom to know is life.—Dr. 
Dewey. 





and beautifully blended bothin spring and sum- | 


soie, satin foulard, Louisine, etc., the Louis styles | 
having brought back soft blurred or shadowy ef- | 


noon and evening gowns for the spring and sum- | 
mer. A very attractive Paris model of pearl- | 


welt tucks. The lower halfis elegantly finished | 
with a graduated flounce of point de gene lace, | 


importing-houses and fancy dry-goods stores are | 


cotton and is more appropriate to the season. | 


makes a durable and | 


bodice for an over-slender figure is deftly con- | 


any more, only just my own. There aren’t any 
more just like them, and I could never make 
such pretty things again, anyway.” 


to the settlement sewing class that afternoon. 
Violet had often asked to go when Margaret came 


met there once every week. Twoor three times 
Margaret had entertained them at the house; 
and then Violet had played with them and 


she brightened somewhat as the little girls 
crowded round her sister with a shy word of 
greeting for herself. They were already busily 
engaged on their pretty pink aprons when a fresh- 


and 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and eaay—will look better 


wear longer—by the use o 


Eureka Harness Oji| 


Made by STANDARD OIL 
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.---In the earlier ages, those who would live 
religious Jives withdrew themselves from the 
world, and retired to the solitude of monastery 
and convent. But whatever may be the sacrifices 
of the monastic life, they are comparatively light 
in comparison with those ‘of active life. It is 
easy for natures attuned to devotion and con- 
templation to turn aside to devote their lives to 
this purpose. It is far more difficult to take the 
devotion and the contemplation into the market- 
place. Yet that is what the twentieth century 
will call on mankind to do.—The World Beautiful, 
Lilian Whiting. 


Douth’s Department. 
GOODNIGHT. 
Little boy sweetheart, with eyes that shine 
Blue as the skies on a summer morn, 
Lips that are wreathed in a smile divine, 
Velvety cheek that is pressed to mine, 
Life has seemed fairer since you were born; 
Fold up your petals, my rosebud white, 
Goodnight, my baby, goodnight, 
Goodnight. 


Little boy sweetheart, I love you so! 
How deep that love you will never know. 
Night after night, when my work is through, 
Worn out and weary I come to you, 
Bend o’er your couch till upon my ear 
Falls a faint music I yearn to hear, 
Made by your breathing so soft and light. 
Goodnight, my baby, goodnight, 

Goodnight. 


Then by your side as I nightly kneel 
To the All-Father I make appeal, 
That He will guide you and guard aad bless, 
Touch you with love and unselfishness, 
Mould you and lead you life’s path along, 
That you grow manly and true and strong, 
That He may grant you a future bright— 
Goodnight, my baby, goodnight, 

Goodnight. 


Sometimes in days that are yet to be. 
In the last hours you shall come to me. 
You who shall stand at your life’s proud prime, 
I whose head shall be touched with rime, 
There shall we part for the last sad time; 
Then, as the world recedes from view, 

On your dear face I will turn my sight 
And out of death I will call to you, 

“ Goodnight, my baby, goodnight, 

Goodnight.” 








—Denver News. 
>> 
Violet’s Paper Dolls. 


Violet Romney—isn’t that a pretty name?—had 
a charming family of dolls. First, there was the 
golden-haired, pink-cheeked, dark-eyed beauty 
which Aunt Helen had brought from Paris, with 
a trailing gown of latest style and a beaded wrap 
and a picture hat, only fully appreciated by a 
fashionable lady herself. Then there was the 
round-eyed baby in long dresses, who just fitted 
the cradle, and was, therefore, rocked to sleep in 
| spite of modern teaching on that important sub 
ject. Perhaps the dearest of all was Miss Molly 
whose flaxen braids bore no end of brushing, and 
whose wardrobe, though less elegant than Mam- 
zell’s, was much more satisfactory in point of 
variety and convenience. Oh, yes, there were 
other dolls, too; but, if | stop to tell you of them 
| all, I shall never come tomy story. 
| It happened once, however, by a not uncom- 
| mon change in the course of human events that 
| Violet put away all these dolls, shut the entire 
| family in a big nursery drawer and began a 
| period of absolute devotion to paper dolls. 
| 
| 
| 








Paper dolls have certainly their good points, and 
these were fascinating. What is nicer than to 

borrow a leaf of the dining-room table from 
cook, set it up on two chairs and use it as a 
| low table for cutting and pasting and epjoying 
| paper-doll dress-makipg and millinery. Don’t 
ever use a high table where. you have to swing 
your feet and things keep slipping beyond reach, 
but do as Violet did, when she sat on a hassock 
on one side, with Clara Hovey, her especialest 
friend, on the other, and spread out before her 
the loveliest sheets of shaded paper, some shin- 
ing like satin, some delicate and filmy like silk 
tissue, some velvety and rough, which makes up 
beautifully for coats and hats. 

The gold and silver paper was used sparingly, 
chiefly as heading for dainty tissue rufflings or 
edgings for brocaded bodices. When Violet’s 
big sister Margaret bought the girls different 
widths of real paper lace from a_ box factory, 
their satisfaction was complete; and, when I 
remember all the lovely gowns they made and 
| the fun they had, it makes me wish to stop telling 
| this story, and make some just like them myself, 

especially if Margaret would cut the patterns as 
she did for Violet and Clara. 

Each girl had a long box for her materials, and 
another for her dolls and their wardrobes. All 
through the heavy February storm, when school 
didn’t keep, they worked busily, making morning 
and afternoon and evening dresses, gowns for 
visiting and church and dinners and balls and 
afternoon teas, and even wedding gowns with 
long, long trains and lacy veils, to say nothing of 
aprons and jackets and the like. 

When the storm was over and the sleighing 
was good, Violet went with Margaret in the 
sleigh to spend an hour with her grandmother, 
who lived in one of the city suburbs. She took 
her box of paper dolls with her to show her work 
to one who always appreciated it. She was very 
happy over the general admiration. and thought 
up several brilliant new combinations. When 
they were ready to start back, she tucked the box 
in under the buffalo robe on the front seat where 
John was to sit and drive. 

Nobody ever Knew just how it happened; but, 
when they reached home, the box was gone. 
John hadn’t even Known it was there, for Violet 
happened to slip it in just as John had run back 
up the steps to get a package grandmamma was 
sending to Violet’s mamma. 

“Yes, It was all my own fault,” said Violet 
sorrowfully. John offered to drive back an 
see if it had been flung out as he settled the robe 
around him at the start, but Margaret said it 
would do no good, as it was already dark. 

Poor Violet went to bed that night with red 
eyes. “ You see, mamma,” she wailed, “I never 
shall have time to make all those things again; 
for we go away for the spring vacation, and there 
will not be a chance till summer. Besides, I’ve 
used every scrap of that silk tissue paper; and 
they said at the store that it was imported, and 
they hadn’t another sheet of it in stock. Oh, dear, 
oh. dear!” and no reminders of the family of 
dolls tucked away in the nursery drawer served 
to comfort her. 

The next day was Saturday, and school did not 
Keep. Clara had a sore throat, and Mrs. Romney 
thought Violet had better not go over there. 

‘* I don’t want togo there, anyway,” protested 
Violet, mournfully. ‘“‘ What would I want to see 
her lovely paper dolls for, when I haven’t any? ” 

“Don’t cry, sister,” said Margaret cheerfully. 
‘*‘ There are other paper dolls where those came 
from, and perhaps some day— ” 

“No,” broke in Violet, firmly: “I don’t want 


To comfort her, Margaret promised to take her 


home with stories of the little girls whom she 


Violet started with a disconsolate face, though 


finished. 


faced girl came hurrying in, her ey. 


with excitement. 


the police station before 


evident delight. 


of interest, “I had to 


eight o’clock. 


the snowdrift.”’ 
impatiently. 


course. You’d never 


at Margaret. 
on hurriedly. “ Oh, but 


* Hm! I have seen 





derful thing has happened to me.” ‘1; 
stopped their sewing in their desire tc 
news; and Violet was quite as intereste 
of them, since she thought that nothing - 
an unexpected fortune could account fo) 


“Well, I couldn’t look till I 


that came from Paris! ” 


“ Why, Frieda Neumann, what 3): 
late? ” exclaimed one of the scholars. 

“O teacher,” began Frieda, breati, 
didn’t mean to be late; but I had to ev , 


Ieame. The ; 


“* Early this morning,” began the littl- 
quite sensible of her importance as t! 


£O Over to Sin 


thread. so mother could finish her wor) 
I ran across the end of : 
mon, and right up against the big post 
corner I found a long box. 
had blown under the railing and stuck | 


It was tied i; 


“ Oh, my, what was it?” asked one ¢ 


Zot her 
guess. It w:s 


dolls! ” And Frieda’s eyes sparkled wit! 
ment again, while Violet gave a start ani 


Margaret was about to speak, but Fried 


you never saw a! 


like them in all your life! ” 


Miss Violet’s wa 
murmured on: 


| girl, jealously; but Violet still said nothin: 


| only listened. 
| 
you say anything, don’t 
* You’ll see in a minute. 


uncheon to him; and all 
about the dolls. ‘ Of 


““Oh, dear,” gasped 


did or not! 


she looked 


me know if there was, I 
welcome for all of him. 
any little girls of his own 
had.” 


“ T have already named 
Violet. I speak for that 
very favoritest name.” 


story. 
closer to Violet. 


return. such a happy 
something suspiciously 


their new treasures. It 


its proper envelope. 


Take joy home 


Fall from her noiseless 


Compare thine own lot 
less; 





get through! ” continued 


How good is man’s life here, mere !! 
How fit to employ 

The heart and the soul and the sen>' 
Forever in joy! 


“* There areten dolls in the box; and now 


you say one word ¢ 
the eager 
Well, I had to take: 


work home for mother, and then I had to 
up at home, and then I had to take fat) 


the time I was wor: 
course, I couldn't | 


them,’ 1 said to myself. ‘No such good 
would ever happen to me.’ 
couldn’t help planning w 


But all the 
hat I weuld do if | | 


Sali 


is bad, and he can’t sit up, and then I'd have our 
or maybe two, for myself, and I'd put the other 
three away until I decided further.” 


the littlest girl ot 


“ And then you had to give them back?” 

“*T didn’t say yet, Hannah Murphy, whethe: 
After I came back from father’s 
luncheon, mother said I’d better go to the polics 
station and ask them what to do.” 

Such a disapproving groan went up from tl: 
intent listeners that Miss Margaret smiled fo 
the first time since Frieda began her story. Tl 
anxiously at Violet, who did 
notice her, being as eager as the others to lea 
what Frieda would say next. 

* And what do you suppose? 
the back office, just a-trembling for fear what 
would he say, the chief, you Know, for not beng 
lost in our district, mother said I'd better make 
myself solid at headquarters, and I showed him 
the box and told him what was in it, and would 
be laying myself liable if I kept it, and he sai 
no, I wouldn't, according to his way of thinking 
Then he laughed and he took my address, aii 
he said that, if nobody inquired for them, andi 
there wasn’t any advertisement 
paper, and he would look for it himself and 


I walked 


might Keep them «an 


l 


have them. I would give one to—each—of—y:. 
—speaking very slowly, enjoying the brighten 

*t the faces around her, and utterly blind to \ 
let’s changing expressions,—“ and I'd give 

to lame Teddy to play with days when his back 


I 


I 


L 


in tonight's 


And he said he hadn't 


, and he only wished |. 


Frieda had never stopped to take breatl t 
she finished. A delighted ‘* Oooo! * went round 
the class, but no one spoke for a minute. 
Miss Margaret glanced at Violet; but Violet ci: 
not, or would not, meet her sister’s eyes. 
“Then,” began Frieda again, 
effect of her words, ‘‘ then I 
here,’’—she frowned down exclamations of inter- 
est,—‘**‘ and I thought that perhaps, when \: 
finished our sewing, Miss Margaret would jet me 
bring them in here and you could each take 
your choice, and—now wait justa minute mors 
Frieda checked again the poorly suppressed © 
clamations with a fine sense of dramatic ettect 


enjoying the 


hax 


brought the 


my own doll for Miss 
name first, for it’s my 


Then the merry talk broke out, and Frieda « 
joyed it as much as she had enjoyed telling ‘et 
“It seems most 
again.” whispered the littlest girl, snugging a )it 
Again Margaret looked across 
to her sister, and this time she met her look 


like Christmas oye! 


face as was Violets 
shiny in her eyes 


with the tenderest, sweetest smile in the wo 
something like your own mother’s smile \ 
she kisses your sleepy eyes at night! 
last the worried expression went from Margiir' = 
face, and she smiled brightly back to Violet 

The sewing was put aside earlier by lia’! 
hour than usual, and such a good time as | 
had accepting Frieda’s lovely gifts and nian 


Ther 


was lucky Violet 


there, for they would never have Known 10) 
arrange the astonishing hat and bonnets; 
was lucky, too, that each doll’s wardrobe \ 


When Margaret and Violet were at last « 
after the last one of their small companiol-> 
said goodby at the corner of the stret 
skipped off home, hugging her paper doll « 
her heart, Violet turned to her sister. 
Romney, tell me, did you ever, ever in i 
life, see such a generous girl as Frieda \¢ 
is?’? and Margaret said honestly, * No 
never, never did.”’ 
“And would you ever have believed 
should have had the sense to hold my tons 
scares me now, when I think how near | 
speaking and spoiling it all. 
have if Frieda hadn’t hushed us all up sv 
Didn’t you tremble for me” 
Violet glanced up roguishly, 

“ Yes, a little,” confessed Margaret, 
again; ‘“* but I should not tremble the ne 
And there was a loving look in her eyes U! 
Violet happier than when she had tli 
Frances Hastings, in Christian Registe! 


‘Brilliants. 


Sympathy 

Must call her in love’s name! And thet 
She rises up and brightens as she show 
And lights her smile for comfort, and |s > 
In:nothing of high fortitude. 


“Ma 


I'm afraid | 


—E. B. Bro 





And make a place in thy great heart! 
And give her time to grow, and cher!s 
It is a comely fashion to be glad, 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 


—Jean |i 


Blessing she is, God made her so, 
And deeds of a week-day holiness 


as the snow, 


Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to blv 


—J.R. | 


} 


shown them her dolls, though that was before —Robert Bri 
the paper-doll era. Conceal all thou canst of things unsi¢ht!: a 


with those 


Think of thyself seldom and lightly; 
Live that thy life some others may ble~~. 


—Margal' 


Avain 


? 


hot 


ito 
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sng medicines to stop pain, we should 
ich as inflict injury on the system. 
_ Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
ind Chloral stop pain by destroying 
se of perception, the patient losing 
ver of feeling. This isamost destruc- 
ictice; itmasks the symptoms, shuts 
|. instead of removing trouble, breaks 
je stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
ed for a length of time, kills the 
~and produces local or general paral- 


e is no necessity for using these un- 

agents when a positive remedy, like 
VAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 
ist exeruciating pain quicker, without 
ng the least danger, in either infant 


istantly stops the most “excruciating 
.. allays inflammation and fcures con- 
sus, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 


, s. or other glands or mucous mem- 


STOPS PAIN 
nts per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
Poetry. 
WORK IN HOPE. 
» not fear to hope. Can poet's brain 





M than the Father’s heart rich good invent? 
} time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
we know the primrose time will come again; 


more we hope, nor less would soothe our 


he inteous in thy faith, for not misspent 

i. confidence unto the Father lent; 

rhy need is sown and rooted for His rain, 

His thoughts are as thine own, nor are His ways 
Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 

ot beauty infinite and love intense. 








Werk on. One day, beyond all thoughts of 
A % ny joy will crown thee with its rays; 
Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 
—George Macdonald. 
a_i 
FLORENTINE NIGHT. 
still. still isthe Night; stili as the pause after | 
palin, mn 


Still, and as dear; 
Deep, solemn, immense; veiling the stars in the 
cleal 
Thrilling and luminous blue of the moon-shot 
atmosphere; 
Ah, could the night remain! 


Nay, uotas the day, thou art light, O Night, with 
a beam 
Far more dear and divine; 
Never the noon was blue as these tremulous 
heavens of thine, 
Pulsing with stars half seen, and vague in a pallid 
shiue, 
Vague as a dream. 
Night, Angel of Night, hold me and cover me 


Open thy wings! 


Al), bend above and embrace!—till 1 hear in the 
ne bird that sings 

The throb of thy musical heart in the dusk, and 
the magieal things 


Only the Night can know. 
—Mary Robinson Duclaux. 
a ste — 
THE MORNING WAS SO BRIGHT. 
rie morning was so bright to see, 
I thought that he would come. 
Though he is far away from me, 
While I bide on at home. 





The morning was so wide, so blue; 
rhe tide ran in to greet; 

It could not be, I knew, I knew, 
But. oh, the wind was sweet! 


rhere was a ripple on the pond; 
rhe road had one refrain, 

Ana something called me, just beyond 
rhe turn of every lane. 


rhe trees were trying not to sing; 
fey beckoned on and on; 
The ours went by with promising, 
And now the day is gone. 
rhe afterglow, it fades away. 
With my own star above, 
\nd all the day, and all the day, 
| looked for my true love. 
Josephine Preston Peabody, in Harper’s 


i 





lagazine. 


>> 
ANOLD MAN’S MUSING. 
Vint takin’ no stock in the snow—it ain’t what I 
an’ admire; a | 
I | settin’ here in arickety chair an’ smokin’ | 


pipe by the fire. ; 
I - air like skeletons white that shake in 
vind as it blows, 


A i the black o’ the night the hills they | 


“bostly—Lord knows! 


A ug no stock inthe snow—but somehow 
er, it seems 

\ esomelike whiteness, to take me fur 
to the valley o’ dreams; 

A ‘hinkin’ o’ friends that have left me— 
ends that I loved long ago, 


s in fur an’ divided, an’ some lyin’ under 
iow 

I ’ of how, by the fireplace, the good 
as settin’ that day, 


\ © snowflakes was fallin’ an’ rosy the | 


i came in from their play; 
ad nota thought that I’d ever be set 
onesome as this, 
I the love o’ the children come in from 
\ tora kisst, 


I and children—where are they? The 
went home long ago 
I « where the tight is eternally bright, 
e's hever no winter an’ snow. 
ren—they’r fur from the home place, 
‘tly fergittin to write, 
why I’m feelin’ so lonesome in the 
atis fallin’ tonight! 


{ me skies that was fair, ; 
‘ukful tonight for this fire’s brigh 
the rest o’ this rickety chair; 

fall to thinkin’ and sigh.n’—:n’ I 
‘will always be so, 

re is a handful of ashes, an’ I pass 
ills of the snow. 

Stanton, in Avanta Constitution. 


oa >> 
S 





‘Lee bravely; play the man; ’ 
1) pleasures as they come, but go. 
!, the joy fades, not the pains; 
pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
—G. Herbert. 





> 
| rosebud yesterday, 
its Were rich and soft and rare; 
balmy June is far away, 

rosebud yesterday— 
vr mouth—she let me lay , 
> upon the petals there— 

rosebud yesterday, 

s Were rich and soft and rare. 
—Chicago Record Herald. 


<< 
> 








larry me some day, I know, 
‘ugh she vows that she won’t; 
‘hen T was asked to sing tonight, 
‘hispered: “For my sake—don’t.” 


. an’ T ain’t a-complainin’, fer the | 


Miscellaneous, 


** Dead Leaves.”’ 
BY ELLA BROES VAN HEEKEREN. 

On the outskirts of the quaint old city of Leyden 
stand two houses side by side, suggesting by their 
rich, fantastic architecture a memory of medizval 
Dutch. Quaint, sleepy streets, running at right 
angles, form grotesque vistas, which carry you 
back a generation or two. Most tourists find 
Leyden dull and stupid, and dull it is to dull peo- 
ple. In truth, the town és conducive to sleep, but 
are not dreams pleasant. when they people the 
imagination with all that is beautiful and artistic 
when they paint with the colors of Rubens and 
Vandyke, and you live and breathe in an atmos- 
phere of centuries ago? 

The inmates of the two houses are a part of 
their environment, in touch with forgotten songs 
and that long ago of our happiest days. 

But the similarity of these two ceases at this 
point. Nicolaas Witsen portrays the character- 
istics that his name suggests. Tall, lank in pro- 
portion, he is in striking contrast to his dapper 
little neighbor; the former, stern, dignified and 
reserved, a pessimist; the latter, cheery, bright 
and active, an optimist. Howbeit these two are 
firm friends, good neighbors and loyal citizens, 

Nicolaas Witsen’s garden is gloomy with a box 
shrubbery which outlines the paths. Fir trees, 
through whose heavy hanging boughs no sun- 
shine creeps, protect the windows from the glare 
of light which is allowed to flood every room of 
the house next door. The garden there is gay 
with flowers, rich in their luxurious growth, fill- 
ing the air with heavy fragrance. 
| Laughing and fiolicking over its pebbly way, a 
oe brook divides the gardens, but a narrow 
| rustic bridge makes good the difference which 
| the water creates, satisfactorily acting as a go- 
| between. 
| Neither Nicolaas Witsen nor Everard van 
| Weede has ever taken to himself a spouse. To 
interrogate the shadows of their past would be an 
| act of discourtesy of which I trust we are not 
| capable. Some fruits mellow atthe touch of frost, 
| others wither and die. 

On a perfect day in June, Nicolaas Witsen 
| strides back and forth the length of his garden 
| path. From his long clay pipe he sends out thick 
clouds of smoke which suspend themselvesin mid 
air, so still is the atmosphere. 

“ Bah! ” he exclaims, stopping in his walk to 
salute his neighbor, “ between your spring flow- 
ers and your autumn, your house plants and 
your young shoots, you’ve no time for the deeper 
researches of which the mind is capable.” 

Van Weede, bending all his energies toward 
the upheaval of a root which clung tenaciously to 
mother earth, stops to wipe away the beads of 
perspiration which stream down his jovial face. 

“Well! well! neighbor, these pretty dears 
would not thrive should I keep my nose between 
two book covers; nay, I am the garden worm, and 
you the other sort.’’ 

‘““But here is good authority for becoming 
something better than a grub,’ and drawing a vol- 
ume of Plato’s dialogues from the back pocket of 
his coat, Nicolaas read: ‘* The world of eye and 
ear delusions all,” and here, turning a page, 
| “and does not the mind reason best when it 
| is not drawn aside by the ear or eye?” 

“So, neighbor, you may be right, but give me 

| something that my eye can look upon; your 

| musty books attract mice, not roses, and I prefer 
the fragrance of a lily to the odor of old docu- 
ments.”’ 

Witsen closed his book with a sound between a 
sigh anda groan, and thrusting his two hands 
deep into the pockets of his knee breeches, he 
stood thoughtfully watching a swallow soar 

_ above the tree tops and disappear into the chim- 
ney of his friend’s house. Presently something 
touched him on the shoulder and fell to the 











| 


ground,—a red, red rose, rich in its magnificent | 


beauty, lay at his feet. 
“ A flower for your thoughts, come, that’s a good 
! bargain, obtuse philosophies for a practical dem- 
onstration of God’s power.” 

Witsen did not answer, but stooping down he 
raised the flower from the ground, twirled it idly 
for a moment in his hand, then, throwing it into 
the stream, he turned sharply on his heel and 
strode into the house. 

Van Weede chuckled softly to himself. The in- 
dignity offered his gift did not distress him, for 
he knew his friend. 

That evening Van Weede waited before cross- 
ing to his friend’s house, as, indeed, it was his 
| usual custom to do, until ‘he old cathedral chimes 
| floated their melody far above the gabled roofs 
| and high chimneys of Leyden. 

He loved music as he did his flowers, his birds, 
and, in fact, all that was brightest and best in 
nature, and among his most valued possessions in 
the drawing-room was an old spinet, whose 
voice was a pathetic reminder of more brilliant 
achievements. Drawing forth tender old ballads, 
Van Weede lived in the past as he touched the 
keys, and his cheerful face would sadden, and 
sometimes a tear trembled on his cheek. He 
always played these long-forgotten songs when 
he returned from his annual midsummer trip. 

“You'll be away very soon now, I suppose,” 
said Nicolaas, striking a flint stone, preparatory 
to lighting his pipe. 

Everard nodded. <A long silence followed be- 
fore either spoke again. Were it van Weede’s 
midsummer trip, or Nicolaas Witsen’s in the dead 
of winter, neither questioned the other as to its 
purpose. They would be absent in all about 
three days and thenreturn, Everard more gentle, 
quieter and saddened Nicolaas; gruff, antagonis- 
tic and bitter. 

‘* Here is the Dominie,” said Van Weede, the 
first to speak, and pushing back his chair he 
made room for their visitor. 

“Good-evening, gentlemen, fine night this,” 
| said the minister, taking the proffered seat. ‘So, 
Master Everard, you have not taken flight as yet; 
| thought our good friend would be lonely,”’—nod 
| ding his head toward Nicolaas—‘‘ and it is my 
duty to relieve distress, you know, either of body 
or soul.” He glanced towards Witsen. 

“ Well, [imagine time does not hang heavy on 
your hands,” gruffly answered Nicolaas. 

“Come, come, neighbor, surely this peaceful 
| Itttle town cannot have so many cases of misery?’ 

Everard said: ‘It would distress me greatly 
| should I feel that care and want surrounded me 
| on every side.” 
| When will you learn, Van Weede, that misery 
|is the lot of every human being.” Nicolaas 
| brought down the chair which he had tilted back 
against the door, with an emphasis. “ Is your 
| own lot so peaceful and free from perplexity that 
| you can gage other men’s thereby? bah!” 

“* Were it not that sometimes that my posies 
| did not bloom, or for some other trivial disap- 
| pointment, my life would be complete; that sor- 
| row comes to all, Nicolaas, to that can I testify,” 
| Everard’s tone grew more gentle, “ but that we 
should nurse this grief, holding it like leech to 
| our hearts till it draws all of its beauty, all the 
ideals, ambitions and faiths from our life, then 
| that man lives no more, he merely exists.” 
| “ Friend, your theories are as fine as the lace 
the women of Bruges produce, but they don’t fit 
| in the box of blocks men call years; life is a mass 
of deceit from the cradle to the grave. When we 
| are young St. Nicolaas fails us, when weare old 
j ‘ ” 
| — he Dominie interrupted, ‘“‘ Nay, Nicolaas, 
those are harsh words; the creed of our fore- 
| fathers cannot be so lightly disregarded. Our 
friend istight; you would take all that makes life 
| worth living when you deprive humanity of its 


ta umpht” said Nicolaas, “this. faith of whi¢h 
you boast, ’t is but an opiate administered by the 
priests to ease the burdens of the poor, and to 
make straight the crooked path for the rich. I’m 
not so easily caught with your gilt-edged doc 
trines; give me facts, undisputed facts, for I pre- 
fer to live on anintellectual rock, to the shifting 
sands of a creed.” 

Neither made answer to this last speech. It 
was a common occurrence, these little skirmishes 
and if the truth must be acknowledged, to the 
minister’s undeniable enjoyment. 

But van Weede was sorry at these times, for 
beneath his friend’s irony and bitterness there was 
much to admire; intellectually strong, his soul had 
sought the unattainable; the ideal worshipped was 
perfection, and the disappointment in life keen. 

For atime no word was spoken. The glowing 
stars with their unfathomed mystery slowly peo- 
pled the heavens with their glory, mute evidence 
of an unseen power greater than we. A sound 
reached them from the heart of the city, the night 
watch on his rounds. 

** All’s well—well—”’ 

“ All’s well?” interrogated Witsen scornfully. 





—Chicago Daily News. 


“All is indeed well—” repeated van Weede 


gently, sorrowfully. 

The minister nodded good-hight and walked 
homeward, looking up to the sient heavens above 
him, to the stretch of meadow on his right, and 
to the town on his left, he softly whispered “ all 
is well, all is well.’’ 

From the window of his breakfast-room Nico- 
laas Witsen could look into his friend’s garden, 
and van Weede was generally there busy among 
his flowers. It was a satisfaction to Nicolaas, 
as he read from the book beside his plate or 
drank his tea, to glance now and then toward his 
friend clipping a branch or tying up the luxuriant 
growth of roses, meanwhile whistling a smoth- 
ered sort of music; so Nicolaas was disappointed 
when he seated himself the following day at the 
little round table not to see his friend; instinc- 
tively he knew that he had gone upon that mys- 
terious errand. 

He pushed his chair back from the table, leav- 
ing his food untasted, and stepping through the 
open window he stood before the little bridge. 
To have acknowledged loneliness would have 
been treason to his boasted independeuce, but 
for all that, there was a queer little pain tugging 
at his heart, a sense of oppressive stillness and 
need. ‘‘ Why had they not both gone at the same 
time, for I could have gone my way and Everard 
his. Iam getting too old to travel during the 
winter,” he reasoned to himself; “‘ the last time I 
was laid up with a cold’ which lasted until 
spring.”’ 

* Let me see,” he continued, slowly retracing 
his steps to the house “ yes, I can,—I. can go and 
be back before Everard returns.” 

A short journey from Leyden stands the ruin of 
a church, without door or window, roofless. It is 
an insignia of life, or, better said, of death, for 
between its ivy-covered walls lie the peaceful 
dead. For years the village has kept intact this 
beautifuhruin, now God’s Acre. Outside are also 
well-kept graves, but our interest centres within, 
for standing by one of the stone slabs is Everard 
van Weede. He has just placed a heavy wreath 
of white roses over the inscription “ Antoinette,” 
and now stands bareheaded, a look of reverent 
rapture lighting his aged face. 

There is a step almost at his side, but he heeds 
it not, for he is far away: Antoinette has flung a 
jest, he smiles, then she laughs at his folly, his 
presumption,she says, and he leaves her, carrying 
the white rose she has dropped from her hair,— 
and then— 

“My God, Nicolaas Witsen.” 

At the sound of his name Nicolaas draws him- 
self erect, the wreath of ivy that he holds in his 
hand slips to the ground. All the passions of his 
youth surge through him, throbbing his pulse. 
The remembrance of her as she stood before him 
seems as yesterday; her refusal and final acknowl- 
edgement of her love for another, and Everard 
was that other, his rival. A moment of fierce 
anger, then his gray eyes soften, his form relaxes, 
and he stretches out his hand toward his friend. 

“Everard,” he says, a pathos in his voice 
hitherto unknown, “ You, too, have loved—”’ 
his emotion is so great that he cannot finish the 
sentence, but he points toward the inscription. 

Van Weede does not answer, but stooping down 
he entwines the ivy and the roses together in one 
wreath and lays it back again upon the stone. 

a 
The End of the Season. 

(Aix. Autumn. The cosmopolitan crowd of 
visitors israpidly thinning. An elegant villa sur- 
rounded by flower-beds that have lost their glory, 
and lawns dotted with fallen leaves. 

Personages: 

Lynne d’Avila, a dazzling Creole beauty of 
twenty-three, with coal-black hair, piercing eyes 
and lips red--too red—with health and animal 
spirits. 

Madame d’Avila, her mother. Fifty-five; a 
typical parvenue; rouged and enameled; com- 
monly nicknamed ‘“‘ Madame Cardinal of the 
Tropics.” 

Marc de Sailly, a good-looking young fellow of 
thirty, with an engaging manner.) 





Lynne (glancing at the sparse prothenaders on 
the avenue)—Well, thisis theend, and we have 
another season to our credit. 

Mme. d’Avila—To our debit rather. Another 
failure! The third this year, counting Spa and 
Houlgate. 

Lynne—Ilt isn’t my fault, I am sure. I have 
done the impossible, almost, to win the prize—a 
husband! 

Mme. d’Avila—And so have I. 

Lynne—Yes. You have done too much. Sev- 
eral times, when I thought { had more than a 
nibble, you arrived on the scene and pulled on 
the line so hastily that the trout slipped off the 
hook and got away. 

Mme. d’Avila—Oh, yes! Insult your mother 
after ali the sacrifices— 

Lynne—Were they not partly for yourself— 
chiefly, I shouid say, seeing that even if we had 
caught one of your old reprobates, it was not 
you, but I, that would have had to marry him? 

Mme. d’Avila—My dear, [ had perfect confi- 
dence in your ability to tame the worst of them 
after marriage. But we never got that far! 

Lynne—And we never shall, with your system. 
Your ideasare too grand. You aim too high. 
This season there were possibilities. I might 
have succeeded, perhaps, if you had not made 
me waste so much time over your precious grand 
duke. You remember how he_ snubbed us, 
finally. Poor mamma! I cannot understand 
why you should ever have thought seriously of 
him for a minute. 

Mme. d’ Avila—He appeared to think seriously 
of you for several weeks. 

Lynne—Yes; as a morganatic wife, perhaps, 
certainly not as a grand duchess. 

Mme. d’Avila—Oh, I admit that I made a sad 
mistake, but there is no use in quarreling about 
it now. Itis time for action. Something must be 
done at once. You saw our bank statement this 
morning? 

Lynne—Of course. Twenty thousand francs. 
Say eight months’ respite. Then the altar, or— 
Ah! There is M.de Sailly with his hat in the 
air. You don’t know much about him, do you? 

Mme. d’Avila—No. I have inquired of several 
people, but their answers were contradictory and 
unconvincing. 

Lynne—He is not bad looking, at all events, I 
could learn to love him so much better than your 
old cripples. But, perhaps, as you know noth- 
ing definite about him, he is crippled too—finan- 
cially. 

ae. d’Avila—Well, it is the last chance and it 
may be worth trying. Have you had any conver. 
sation with him? 

Lynne—Only trivialities. We have met two or 
three times. He asked me for a waltz the other 
evening. He is coming this way. You 
must contrive to leave us alone for afew min- 
utes. 

(Hat in hand, M. de Sailly approaches and pays 
his regpects to the ladies.) 

Mme. d’Avila (after the conventional civilities 
have been exchanged)—Are they still playing in 
the card room? 

De Sailly—I think so. It is almost the only 
thing left. 

Mme. d’Avila—I feel a mad longing to hazard a 
few louis. Allow me to contide my daughter to 
your care, M. de Sailly. 

Lynne—Oh, mamma! 

Mme. d’Avila (going)—A few minutes, only. 
Just long enough to lose—say five hundred 
francs. 

_ Lynne (aside)—Neatly done! (Aloud)—What 
makes you smile, Monsieur? 

De Sailly—Your mother’s words. 

Lynne (uneasily)—The five hundred francs? 
De Sailly—No, her confiding you to my care. 
Lynne—You will be a faithful guardian, I 
trust? 

De Sailly—Oh, the honesty of the guardian, you 
know, depends upon the value of the treasure. 
Lynne—I should call that rather weakened 
morality. 

De Sailly—In the presence of a pretty—a very 
pretty—woman, does not morality consist in giv- 
ing expression to temptation, rather than in re- 
sisting it? 

Lynne (laughing)—You appear to be a lover of 
paradoxes. 

De Sailly—I see nothing parodoxical in being 
deeply moved by the sight of remarkable beauty 
—or in confessing it. 

Lynne (ostentatiously changing the subject)— 
Have you been here long? 

De Sailly—Let me see. Ten days ago [I had 
the honor of being presented to you by my friend 
Marcellin. I had arrived the day before. Have 
you spent the whole season here? 
Lynne—Almost. My mother and I are very 
fond of Aix and we are among the last to leave. 
as you see 

De Sailly—Are you going back to Paris? 








Lynne—No. We are going first to Touraine 
for the hunting. Mamma bought a chatea there 
last year. 

De Sailly (tentatively)—Touraine? I know the 
country thoroughly. What part of fouraine? 

Lynne (embarrassed)—A few miles from Tour s 
near Valencay. (Quickly and gushingly) Oh!, 
how I love the grand, free, open-air country life 
with its horses, dogs, sports of all kinds. Are 
yeu interested in the country, Monsieur? 

De Sailly—Very much so. The care of my es- 
tates occupies much of my time. , 

Lynne (with a good deal of curiosity)—Then 
your estates must be extensive. 

De Sailly—Yes, very; and as I am an only son, 
T have the entire care of them. In addition, I 
have one passion, yachting. 

Lynne—! have the same. I adore the sea. 
When I lived in Brazil 1 often went out on my 
uncle’s vessels. 

De Sailly—You are a Brazilian, then? 

Lynne—Yes. Do I not show it but too plainly? 
My father, whom I lost a few years ago, made his 
fortune in the diamond mines. But you must 
know all this already. 

” — How should I? 

ynne—Oh! watering-place gossi r your 
friend Marcellin. ons aos 

De Sailly—He met you first at Spa, you remem- 
ber, and only passed through Aix. I saw scarcely 
anything of him. 

Lynne—Why have you waited so long before 
— to—to have this friendly little chat with 
me 

De Sailly—How about the grand duke? 

Lynne—Which grand duke? 

De Sailly—Come! You spoke of gossip. It 
seemed to be entirely occupied with your ap- 
proaching marriage to his Royal Highness. 

Lynne (flattered)—Oh! with a cousin of the 
Emperor! How absurd! Besides, to speak 
frankly, his Royal Highness is rather—mature. 
No. I am one of those rare and peculiar women 
who do not believe in marriage without love. 

De Sailly—Then you ought not to have inter- 
rupted my—paradox, as you called it. 

Lynne—Were you going to speak of love? It 
{s easy to talk about, but difficult to demonstrate. 

De Sailly—Meaning that you would not have 
been convinced by my demonstration? 

Lynne—Even if I had been convinced I could 
not with propriety, considering the shortness of 
our acquaintance, have confessed that the dem- 
onstration was agreeable. 


De Sailly (sadly)—What a pity it is! 
Lynne—What is? 


De Sailly—That one’s wild dreams cannet be 
realized. (In an altered voice) Ido not know, 
Mademoiselle, whether we shall ever meet again 
—especially after what I am going to tell you— 
but since you wish proofs, I will make two 
avowals. The second of them will be the proof 
of the first. , 

Lynne (coquettishly)—Begin with the second, 
then. 

De Sailly—It is not so easy or so pleasant as 
the other, and the fact that I make it shows how 
strongly you have interested me. Your words 0 
encouragement have made me reflect that I was 
on the point of acting very dishonorably—and I 
cannot so act toward you. (Speaking with 
effort.) Except that Iam aman of honor within 
the meaning of the code, I am in no respect what 
I appear or profess to be. 

Lynne (amazed)—How? 

De Sailly—My name _ is not De Sailly, but 
Marnier. I have no estates, no yacht, no fortune. 
I am a poor man, my only heritage being a few 
thousand francs which I am squanaering as eco- 
nomically as possible in places where heiresse 
congregate, in the hope of finding one credulous 
enough or sufficiently in love with me to marry 
me. There is my honest confession. I hope you 
will pardon my former words, which were simply 
professional falsehoods. 

Lynne—Why do you tell me this? 

De Sailly—Because—and this is the first avowal 
which you would have last—because I love you. 

Lynne—Since this morning? 

De Sailly—I loved you at first sight. I have 
loved you a little more every time I have met you 
and I have tried to meet you every day. But in 
love I am a sceptic, almost an atheist, and that I 
have dared to tell you my love shows how com- 
pletely it has mastered me. This is, perhaps, the 
first time in my life that I have acted uprightly. 
Do not be too angry with me. 

Lynne (much affected, dreamily)—You are 
right. Itis a pity. 

De Sailly—That we are now so far apart? 

Lyune—No, but that we are too near together. 
{am in the same position as yourself. I have 
neither chateau nor horses, neither yachts nor 
diamond mines. I am hunting for a rich hus- 
band in the same coverts that you are beating 
for a dowered wife, and Iam not very patiently 
awaiting the portion of happiness or misery that 
fate may bringme. I am tired of playing the role 
of candle to decrepit moths with golden wings. 

am preity, you see, too pretty, and so I have no 
right to anything but what I may fetch in the 
market. I am only a chattel like a railway bond 
or a Sevres vase. Your frankness deserves a re- 
turn, and it shall have it. I, too, have another 
confession to make. It will be as harmless as 
yours, since otir two impecunious fates can never 
be one. In the short time that I have known you 
Ihave guessed, from various trifling signs, that 
you were not enormously rich, but still I be- 
ev ed you had—Oh, how shall I express it? 

De Sailly—A modest competence, as people 
say? 

Lynne—That is it. And on this foundation I 
built a romance—the first heartfelt romance of 
my life. I gave up pining for the stars, and was 


| happy in dreaming of a modest, simple existence 


—with you. 
De Sailly (sadly)—We were designed for each 
other, but destined never to realize the design. 
Lynne—Like so many others in this queer 


world! 

De Sailly—And, loving each other, we shall 
each contract the most stupidly conventional 
of marriages with some one else. 

Lynne—And regret it all our lives. 

(A long silence. Then their hands clasp as if 
by instinct.) 

Lynne (in a choking voice)—Is it adieu? 

De Sailly—Au revoir, rather, for who knows? 
Are you doing Nice this winter? 

Lynne—Yes, and you? 

De Sailly—Of course. Perhaps we can help 
each other. 

Lynne (more cheerfully)—Agreed! Au revoir, 
then. 

(De Sailly presses her hand and Is gone.) 

Mme. d’Avila (returning)—Well! How about 
De Sailly? Is he coming on? 

Lynne—Oh, mamma, mamma! He is a—col- 
league.—Translated from the French for the N. Y. 
Evening Post, by Lawrence B. Fletcher. 
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The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

“I say to you with all the seriousness of which 
lam capable that you have not any business in 
life except the growing of a human soul ; 1 do not 
say that that is the chief business; I say that that 
is the only business. Getting a living is inci- 
dertal; being decently clad is incidental; gather- 
ing the household about you is incidental; pursu- 
ing some line of business enterprise is incidental , 
but the only thing essential with which you have 
to dealis that which enables you to say that, 
from first to last, through a long lifetime, you 
have been steadily accumulating power in the 
centre of being. That is the only business in hand, 
and the man who does not realize that has 
simply placed his emphasis in the wrong place in 
life. Think of it! What does it mean, this ex- 
treme statement that I have made? I am only 
sketching out a subject which I want you to de 
velop in your own thinking, but I submit for 
your consideration two or three suggestions, 
which, as I hold, guarantee the importance of the 
statement I have just made. I will make it 
again. You have not any business in the world 
except the growing of a human soul. That is all. 
—Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of the 
Church of All Souls, New York. 





It is not the question as to whether the 
physical basis of health is of more or less 
importance than the psychical basis; for 
neither is complete without the other. It 
is a negation of common sense to assert 
that there is no such reality as iliness. A 
broken arm is as much a fact as a broken 
promise, although the results of the one may 
be limited to the temporal life, while the 
results of the other may persist into the 
eternal. Hunger 1s a physical sensation, 





but such as it is, on its} own plane 
it is a very real thing, and the 
persistence of spiritual energy depends 
on its being satisfied. Is not the true con- 
ception of health, then,.that which recog- 
nizes the interpretation of body and spirit, 
that which sees the physical body as the 
mechanism, the temporary instrument, of 
the psychical body, and as such to be wisely 
governed by fidelity to physical laws, which 
on the physical plane have precisely the same 
importance that characterize the psychic law 
on the psychic plane. In the preceijing 
paper of this series it was noted that 
“* Food, in its quantity and quality ; bathing, 
exercise, fresh air, sleep, these are the con- 
ditions on which the state of the physical 
mechanism depends.” Any discussion of 
these cannot, in its very nature, be arbi- 
trary or authoritative. All these physical 
factors are relative, anfl differ with different 
organisms. But there are, doubtless, cer- 
tain general principles which are univer- 
sally true. The time passed in sleep varies 
with the varying requirements of the in- 
dividual, yet no one would venture to 
assert that sleep, to some extent, was not 
an invariable law. The professional vege- 
tarians proscribe meat for every one: 
and yet a very eminent and successful phy- 
sician, Dr. Salisbury of New York, origi- 
nated the famous “ Salisbury cure,’”’ which 
eliminated the eating of anything except 
meat. ‘‘ Beef and hot water’’ were the 
watchwords of Dr. Salisbury. The hot 
water was to be taken after a cer- 
tain strict regime, as methodical as a 
German cure. It was to be boiling hot, but 
not boiled; it was to be sipped an 
hour before every meal, and to a great 
many people this regimen was of unques- 
tioned benefit. Yet thatthe world in gen- 
eral should subsist solely on rare beef and 
hot water is not a recommendation that ap- 
peals tocommon sense. As against meat- 
eating,the more advanced thought of the veg- 
etarian system explains,as its basis of reason- 
ing, that every organism has its own rate of 
vibrations, a fact that is, of course, scientifi- 
eally true ; and that the human body, being of 
a finer and higher degree of vibration than 
are the bodies of animals, should not, there- 
fore, take this coarser and denser substance 
into its system. And it cannot be denied 
that there is amost important and unques- 
tionable truth in this theory. It might bea 
matter of insight rather than of imagina- 
tion to trace a very close connection between 
the unfortunate exhibition that the senior 
senator from South California nas recently 
made of himself in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and the food of which he had 
partaken. There is no question but 
that certain foods directly cause great 
irritability, to such a degree, indeed, that it 
assumes the control, and it is by no means a 
fantastic speculation to associate wrong 
physical habits with crime,—the crime being 
the result, and the low and corrupt states 
produced by improper physical habits the 
cause, or one among the causes. So that the 
entire physical basis of life becomes, too, to 
a great degree, its moral basis. Of course 
when the higher qualities of a man are de- 
veloped and in control, he does not allow 
himself to be overcome by the lack of physi- 
cal harmony, but when Dr. Drummond 
characterized ill temper as a_ physical 
rather than as a moral defect, he was not 
remote from the truth. 

There is certainly one most potent, most 
marvelous source, even, of vitality and en 
ergy and exhilaration and poise,—that of the 
cold bath on rising. The difference of 
taking or of not taking it is almost as 
wide as the gulf between achievement 
and non-achievement. Nor is it merely 
fanciful to associate with this a current of 
mental resolution, of spiritual aspiration, 
that helps establish the unity of the physi- 
cal and the psychical natures Let one 
plunge into the cold, sparkling water with 
the feeling so beautifully and reverently ex- 
pressed in the church formula for baptism, 
to “‘ rise in newness of life.’”’ It is not an 
irreverence, itisan aspiration. It is not a 
light use of sacred words, but it is the lift 
ing up of the soul to conscious communion 
with God. There are no suchabsolute re- 
generative agencies as cold water and fresh 
air. The cold bath in the morning is hardly 
less a spiritual than a physical rite. It is 
the one greatest elixir of life, and the very 
regeneration of thought and purpose and 
energy, in its exhilarating effect. In 
foods, no patent recipe can be set 
forth; but perhaps the one guide for the 
individual choice is to so satisfy hunger as 
to replenish energy;as to be, not passive 
and inert because of a mea}, but refreshed 
and renewed in energy. The perfect re- 
newal by sleep is assisted by a clearer com- 
prehension of what sleep really: is the tem- 
porary liberation of the spiritual man into 
the spiritual world; and with these fresh 
air and exercise,—always the beauty and 


the solace of the open air. 

Life is worth the living in its advancing 
achievement. The conditions that facilitate 
achievement are a part of the moral respon- 
sibility of every individual. 





beg Historical. 


——The beginning of the year 1781 was distin- 
guished by a mutiny in the American army. This 
was occasioned by their severe sufferings and 
privations, and the depreciation of the Conti- 
nental money, with which they were paid. Buc 
the punishment of the ringleaders and the exhor- 
tations of the officers, prevailed to bring them 
back to their duty. 

——Summer street formerly ran from Washing- 

ton street to the sea, 1683; at some time previous 
to 1708 it was called the Mylne street, and from 
1758 to 1773 was called Seven Star lane. Sea 
street in 1708, from Summer street to Windmill 
Point afterward became Federal street, .and 
later Atlantic avenue. Federal street from Sum- 
mer to South Boston Free Bridge was discon- 
tinued in 1896, and Atlantic avenue extended to 
Kneeland street. The open space formed by the 
intersection of Summer and Federal streets and 
Atlantic avenue was named Dewey:square in 1898. 
— In the Boston Gazette of Dec. 19, 1768, ap- 
pears the curious advertisement, “ Whereas 
many persons are so unfortunate as to lose their 
Fore Teeth by accident, and otherways, to their 
great Detriment, not only in Looks, but speaking 
both in Public and Private. This isto inform all 
such, that they may have them replaced with 
artificial ones that looks as well as the Natural, 
and.answers the End of Speaking to all Intents, 
by Paul Revere, Goldsmith, near the Head oy 
Dr. Clarke’s wharf, Boston. All persons who 
have had false Teeth fixt by Mr. John Baker, 
Surgeon-Dentist, and they have got loose (as 
they will in Time), may have them fastened by 
the above, who learnt the method of fixing them 
from Mr. Baker.” 
—After peace was restored to the country at 
the end of the Revolution, the next and most 
difficult obiect was to organize and establish a 
general government. Articles of confederation 
and perpetual union had been framed,in Congress 
and submitted to the consideration of the States 
in 1778, and in 1781 were agreed to by all the State 
Legislatures. These articles, however, were 
framed during the rage of war, when principles of 
common safety supplied the place of a coercive 
power in the government. On the conclusion of 
peace, defects began tobe felt. Each State as- 
sumed the right of disputing the propriety of the 
resolutions of Congress. Therefore, in pursu- 
ance of the request of Virginia, most of the States 
appointed delegates who assembled at Annapolis 
in 178 to consulfé what measures should be 
taken in order to unite the States in some gen 
eral and efficient government. 








——The first steamer on the Rhine—a Dutch 
one—was in 1822, fifteen years after Fulton had 
Started a steamship service on the Hudson. 

—tThe peat beds of the German empire are 
estimated to cover 4,942,000 acres. To make use 
of this fuel in a profitable way is a problem for 
science to solve. 











Home Dressmaking 





Wines by Way Wanten. 








4081 Blouse Waist, 4083 Corset Cover 
BY to 40 Bust, 3 oto 42 Bust 


Womnun’s Blouse Waist. No. 4081. 

The lining fits to a nicety and closes at the centre 
front. The back proper is smooth across the shoul- 
ders and drawn down in gathers at the waist line, the 
upper portion being of contrasting material to form 
the yoke. The fronts are laid in groups of five tucks 
stitched with corticelli silk, and are extended to form 
the revers, which are faced and rolled back. At each 
edge, forming a narrow vest, are strips of the rever- 
ing, which are joined to the waist beneath the tucks. 
The chemisette is cut from all-over tucking, and is 
finished with a regulation stock of the same. The 
sleeves are slightly full at the shoulders,and are laid 
in horizontal tucks above the cuffs, that fall free and 
form puffs at the outer portion. The cuffs are deep 
and pointed over the hands. 

To eut this waist io the medium size 34 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches wide. 24 yards 
32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired, with 14 yards 21 inches wide for vest revers 
and cuffs, and 3 yard for chemisette. 

The pattern, 4051, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman's Corset Cover. No. 4083. 
To be made with or without basque portion. 

The corset cover iscut with a plain smooth back 
and fronts that are arranged in gathers at the upper 
and lower edges. When desired the circular basque 
portion, which extends below the waist and serves to 
prevent the corset cover from working up, as such 
garments often have a tendency to do, can be seamed 
to the lower edge. In the case of the model the neck, 
arms-eye and waist edges are simply turned over on 
the right side and covered with bands of beading, 
stitched at each edge, but all the edges can be faced 
with bias strips of the material when preferred. 

To cut this corset cover in the medium size 14 yards 
of material 36 inches wide will be required, with 43 
yards of beading and 43 yards of edging to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4083, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








, ’ 
4079 Misses’ Blouse 4082 Child’s Bisho 
Eton, 1210 16 yrs. Dress, 1. 2.4and 6 yok 


Misses’ Blouse Eton Jacket. No. 4079. 


To be Made With or Without the Circular Basque 
Extension. 

The blouse is smooth and without fullness at the 
back, but is arranged in gathers at the front, where it 
blouses slightly over the belt. Joining the fronts and 
backs are underarm gores, that insure a satisfactory 
fit. The fronts are faced, and turned back to form 
lapels, and a regulation collar, that meets them and 
rolls over with them, is attached to the neck. The 
sleeves are in coat style, slightly bell shaped, and left 
open for a short distance at the outer seams. When 
desired the circular basque extension can be joined to 
the lower edge, the seam being concealed by the belt. 

To cut this blouse for a girl of 14 years of age 4 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 14 yards 44 inches wide or 
1§ yards 50 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4079, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Child’s Bishop Dress. No. 4082. 

The dress is simplicity itself, and includes shoulder 
seams only; the upper portion is finely gathered in 
evenly spaced rows, and is drawn up to form a shirred 
yoke, that is arranged over a plain foundation. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, gathered into narrow 
bands at the wrists. . 

To cut this dress for a child of four years of age 3g 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 33 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 44 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yard of insertion and 1} yards of edging to trim 
as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4082, is cut in sizes for children of i 
4 and 6 years of age. 











4078 House Go: 
32tc 40 bust. 


4080 Fancy Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman’s House Guwn. Nov. 4078. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The foundation lining is snugly fitted, but extends 
to the waist line only, and on it are arranged the 
upper or waist portions. The front is tucked to yoke 
depth only, and forms soft becoming folds over the 
bust, but the back is tucked for its entire length, so 
giving a slender etfect tothe figure. The under-arm 
gores are covered smoothly with the material and 
provide a satisfactory fit. The lower or skirt por- 
tion is full enough for giice and freedom, and is 
finished with a graduated tucked flounce that can be 
omitted when a plain skirt is preferred. The sleeves 
are in the latest style, tucked from the shoulders to 
well below the elbows, then left free to form soft 
puffs and finished with pointed cuffs at the wrists. 
At the neck is a stock that closes with the gown at the 
centre front. 

To cut this gown for a woman of medium size, ll 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 93 yards 32 inches 
wide, or 73 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4078, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








Woman’s Fancy Waist. No. 4080. 

The foundation lining is snugly fitted and closes at 
the centre-front. The waist proper is plain across 
the shoulders and drawn down in gathers at the 
waistline, but the front is made witha yoke of lace, 
below which the material is tucked forashort dls- 
tance, then falls in soft, becoming folds, and closes at 
the left side beneath the jacket. The sleeves, as 
shown, are full and gathered into deep-pointed cuffs ° 
but can be made plain when preferred. At the neck 
is astock that matches the yoke and closes at the 
centre-front. The bolero is both nover and graceful. 
The back is smooth and plain, but both fronts and 
sleeves are laid in narrow tucks, stitch>d with cortti- 
celli silk. Finishing the neck is around collar that 
is extenced down the edge of the fronts, where it 
gives a jabot effect. The sleeves, in Hungarian style, 
are in elbow length and are slashed at the lower edge. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 3 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide or 
1z yards 44 inches wide will be required, with § yards — 
of all-over,lace for collar, yoke and cuffsjfor,the under 
bodice; 33 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 
wide or lj yards 44 inches wide for bolero, with 43 
yards of lace applique to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4080, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
sta 


age stam e number, shown on cut, and 
size nea’ and write your name and address 


distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 





















































































































































































































The Horse. 


Lookaway (2.22 1-2). 

Our first-page illustration this week is of 
Lookaway 12416, record 2.224, who shares 
stud honors with May King (2.20) at Look- 
out Stock Farm, South Natick, Mass. Look- 
away is by Look, son of Nutwood, and out 
of Rosalind, by Harry Clay (2.29); grandam, 
Rose Terry, by Hambletonian 10; great 
grandam by Vermont Black Hawk 5. 

Lookaway has a splendid , trotting in- 
a His sire, Look, is by Nutwood 

2.182), out of Zither, by Woodford Mam- 
or ote (2.214); second dam, Tulip (dam of 
Ulva, 2.27), by Abdallah 15. Tulip is the 
dam not only of Ulva; she isalso the gran- 
dam of Rana (2.113), Slumber (2.113), Red 
Wedge (2.29) and Willettie (2.28). Madame 
Dudley, the third dam of Look, is the dam 
of such noted brood mares as Dahlia, 
Tulip, etc., and the second dam of Mam- 
brino Dudley (2.193). 

Look is, therefore, one of the best-bred 
sons of Nutwood, in some respects the 
greatest sire’that was ever known to trot- 
ting history. He is the sire of 172 in the 
list, and his daughters have produced 187, 
and no sire, dead or living, approaches him 
asa producer in these two respects. 

Look, the sire of Lookaway, gave promise 
of becoming a great sire. He died at six 
years of age, yethe has twelve in the list, 
with records ranging from 2.134 to 2.30, and 
one of his daughters, Jean Look, is the dam 
of Praytell (2.193), the noted trotting geld- 
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ing, and of Saytell (3) (2.23). 

Harry Clay, sire of Rosalind, dam of 
Lockaway, sired the great brood mare Green 
Mountain Maid (dam of Electioneer, etc.), 
and others of his daughters produced Harri- 
etta (2.09), St. Julien (2.114), Bellini (2.13}) 
and numerous others. Altogether his 
daughters have produced forty-three with 
records in standard time. 

The second dam of Lookaway, Rose Terry, 
is by the great progenitor of trotting speed, 
Hambletonian 10. Daughters of Hamble- 
tonian 10 have produced 118 with records 
from 2.11 to 2.30. 

The third dam of Lookaway is by Ver- 
mont Black Hawk, which gives him another 
valuable strain of blood. Probably this is 
the most famous roadster family of horses 
in the world. Vermont Black Hawk is also ! 
th» founder of a distinguished family of 
trutters, as Ethan Allen (2.254), sire of Dan- 
iel Lambert, ete., is by Vermont Black | | 
Hawk 5. c 

Lookaway has six in the list, with records | 
from 2.09} to 2.243. He first attracted atten- | 
tion asa sire through the performance at 





his daughter, Nowaday, who took a three- 
year-old record of 2.144. Winola (2.094), | 
another of his daughters, is one of the best | 
race mares that has been campaigned | 
through the New England circuit. The 
others of his get that have taken records in 
standard time are Blazeaway (2.20), Gaze- 
away (2.22%), You May (2.23) and Look Sir 
(3) (2.244). 
Lookaway’ s record is no indication of his 
speed, as he has trialed in ten seconds bet- 
ter time. He h&s shown a trial mile in 2.214, 
and is a nice, clean-gaited trotter. 
The get of Lookaway at Lookout Stock 
Farm are uniformly good lookers, with ex- | 
cellent trotting’ action and plenty of speed. | 
As asire he is much esteemed by Mr. Whit- 
temore. LEE. 
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Worcester Notes. 

Considerable uncertainty is felt among the di- 
rectors of Worcester Driving Park Company re- | 
garding the future of Woronoco Park track at | 
Westfield, which was admitted at the recent | 
meeting of track secretaries in this city, as a | 
member of the New England inile track circuit, 
along with Holyoke, Nashua, Woonsocket and 
Worcester tracks for the coming season. It now 
appears that all may not be as smooth sailing at 
Westfield next summer as the track secretaries 
were led to believe when they included the Wor- 
onoco park course in the cireuit’s schedule, and 
assigned to Westfield five meetings. 

The story that has reached Worcester from 
Westfield is that there is no one in Westfield 
who feels quite prepared to undertake a series of 
race meetings, with the exception, of course, of 
the old Driving Park Association, whose officers 
were allexpelled at the time of the National As- 
sociation meeting at New York. When West- 
field applied for admission to the circuit last 
month, the representation was made that the 
Westfield Street Railway were the lessees of the 
park, and would carry on the meetings them- 
selves. It has since developed, however, that the 
lease for five years on Woronoco Park, held by 
the street-railway people, expires April 1, and 
that there is a feeling among the directors 
against a renewal. In that case, the traction 
company would obviously not have much interest 
in taking hold of the 1. eetings. 

The old association, now under the ban of ex- 
pulsion, cannot, of course, resume management 
of the racing game or play any active partion the 
race meetings. No other individuals or organiza- 
tions, so it is said, appear willing to take hold of 
racing, especially in view of the fact that the 
assertion has been made that the new board of 
selectmen at Westfield are not altogether in love 
with pool-selling privileges, and might interfere. 
With no assurance of protection no one cares to 
put out any money. 

As yet nothing official has come from Westfield, 
and until that time the circuit will probably 
formally stand as announced at the secretaries’ 
meeting. With Westfield out, however, it is a 
question whether the entire schedule would be 

readjusted, in order to make a four-track circuit 

ot the remaining cities, or whether the Westfield 
dates would be given to some other one or two 
half-mile rings in this vicinity, who might be able 
to show sufficient backing to warrant a place in 
the circuit. 

The Grafton Country Club’ one of the most ex- 
clusive organizations of its kind in this section, 
at its annual meeting last Monday night voted in 
favor of an open-air horse show at the club’s 
spacious grounds in Grafton, Memorial Day, May 
30. Harry W. Smith, whois better known on the 
running turf through his connection with 
steeple-chase racing than on the trotting track, 
is chairman of the committee, but asso- 
ciated with him are such lovers of the light- 
harness horse as George B. Inches of North 
Grafton and Chester W. Lasell of Whitinsville. 

It is the intention of the club to make the show 
as practical as possible in every respect, as is in- 
dicated by some of the premiums that it is in- 
tended to offer. One prize is to be a Tiffany Cup» 
to be known as the snowpath trophy, to be 
awarded to the trotter or pacer who has, in the 
opinion of the judges—the judges to be selected 
by those making entry in the class—done the best 
work on the avenue during the past two seasons. 
A similar cup will be offered for the best road 
horse in Worcester, speed, style, action, breeding 
and appointments all to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Fifty dollars in plate will be given to the concern 
showing the best four-in-hand draft team, and $50 
in cash to the best milk wagon owned in Worces 
ter County and making daily trips into Worcester- 
In the classes for saddle horses ribbons will pre- 
vail as prizes. The committee has assurances of 
many entries in the trotting classes that will ve 
opened, and with most admirable grouuds for ex- 
hibition purposes it is believed that the Country 
Club’s first venture of this kind will be made a 
distinct success, and will tend to create an inter- 
est in and to improve the horse stock in this 
section, the primary object for which the show is 

to be held. 

onsiderable criticism among road drivers is 

heard on all sides upon the condition of the 
Speedway which the city built on the outskirts of 
the city at an expense of several thousand dol- 
lars for the use of owners of fast horses. The 
cost of construction and of maintenance rather 
exceeded the appropriation, and for that reason it 
is leftin anot altogether complete condition, and 
there is little indication that the finishing touches- 
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required to make the speed way areally excellen ¢ 
* speeding course, will be put on this spring. Road 
drivers are discussing the advisibility of some con- 
certed action, having as its object the finishing of 
the work. 

Dr. F. H. Kendrick is nowin Cambridge City at- 
tending the annual Lackey horse sale, and it is 
pretty safe to say that upon his return he will bring 
back with him two or three good green prospects. 


Dr. Kendrick left Worcester a couple of weeks ago | 


headed then for Florida winter resorts in com- ' 
pany with W.-L. Taft of Whitinsville, who went 
South for his health. The doctor intended 
spending a week in _ Florida, and_ then 
to make a cross-country tour into Indiana, 
reaching Cambridge City in time for the opening 
of the sale. If he doesn’t find exactly what he 
wants is offered at auction, he will visit a few of 
the farms of that section in an effort to pick up a 
few head of good stock. Dr. Kendrick is thor, 
oughly familiar with that section, and in past 
years has brought East from there quite a number 
of good things, including Terrell S. (2.10}), Ella C. 
(2.134), Tamerlane (2.17}),and adozen or more 
other pacers that since purchased by him stepped 
into the 2.30 list. 

Walter C. Warren, who has maintained a pub- 
lic training stable in Worcester for a number of 
seasons, is now superintendent of the Hitchcock 
establishment in Marlboro, where he is wintering 
about thirty head. Warren finds tiie to occa- 
sionally get into Worcester for a chat with some 
of the boys. Hewill train over the Marlboro 
track this spring, going later to some mile ring for 
the finishing preparation. 

James H. Quinn has entered his two five-yeer- 
old green trotters in the Blue Hill stake for the 
Readville meeting, and will probably start them 
in several other of the season’s more important 
engagements. One of these is Prince Whips, by 
Dexter Prince, and the other is a colt called Tad- 
caster, by Alfred G. (2.194). Mr. Quinn has used 
them on the road ever since they came into his 
possession. John Kervick will work the pair for 
their owner. 

John W. Knibbs is convalescent from a long 
and painful attack of muscular rheumatism, which 
confined him to his home for several weeks. Mr. 
Knibbs’ last public appearance was at the annual 
meeting of the Worcester Driving Park Company, 
of which he is treasurer, several weeks ago. He 
is now able to walk out every pleasant day, and 





Horse Owners Should Uee 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 










SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
tHe anv scar or blemish. 
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in ashort time expects to ve adle to devote his 


attention to his business interests. 
THE ROADMAN. 
Worcester, Mass., March 16, 
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Providence (R. I.) Notes. 
It is some time since 7 have written you a line, 
but to tell the truth, news has been as scarce as 
two-minute trotters. 





two well-known local steppers. I believe I have | 
aired my views on road racing, and must say 
right here that they have done much to hurt 
our cause, the speedway. I dislike referring | 
to that painful subject, but having the in- 
terest of the true horsemen at heart, [ want to 
go on record as declaring that racing on the road 
for money has done much to antagonize the pup- 
lic towards the horsemen. They claim, and 
rightly too, that if a speedway was _ built it would 
be used by the sports to race horses. Now I 
like to see a horse race as wellas the next per- 
son, but ifabig interest is at stake, I, for one, 
am willing to forego the pleasure‘of a brush. 

There are persons who confound road racing 
with speeding on a speedway, and as we can’t 
change their views, it is poor policy to try. It is 
my honest opinion that the road races on Reser- 
voir avenue in this city have done more to hurt the 
speedway cause than all the politics put to. 
gether. As long as conditions are as they now 
seem to be, we won’t get that speedway. 

But toreturnto my subject. The race was 
between Dan Passenger, a big. long-gaited pacer 
owned by Steve Briggs, and a mare owned by 
George M. Rice. The Passenger pacer was 
brought here from Fall River about two seasons 
ago, and appeared on the avenue in a conserva- 
tive manner. First of all Byron Blackington was 
inveigled into a match with his pacer, Susie Star, 
which was driven by Knapp Forshner. The 
Blackington pacer lost the race in three straight 
heats, and the distance was a little over a quarter 
of a mile. The Passenger pacer scored too 
fast and was too fast for its opponent. Then 
Eck Perkins took ashy at the pacer with Flying 
Nig, a pacer with a mark of 2.19}, and lost 
under the same conditions. In both races the 
Passenger pacer wore straps, and considerable 
unfavorable comment was made about gentlemen 
racing horses against others wearing hobbles. 
Hobbled pacers do not form any part of a gentle- 
men’s race, whether on the road or in the air. 

Mr. Rice placed straps on his mace, Celia 
Wilkes, a@ green pacer, and |Dan Passenger was 
similarly equipped, so there wasn’t any kick 
coming about an advantage. The distance was 
half-mile heats, from the watering trough to the 
railroad bridge or nearby, best three in tive heats. 
Ed Tillinghast drove the Wilkes mare and Billy 
Brennan Dan Passenger. 

It was a great afternoon and a large crowd 
turned out to see the fun. The footing was just 
right for pacers, the road being hard and firm. 
The Briggs pacer was a big favorite; in fact, his 
adherents couldn’t see how he could lose, but 
they did. Well, for two heats it was a horse race, 
and no mistake. Granty gave the word and 
sent them away without any advantage. The 
tirst two heats were won by Passenger, which led 
by a nose during the entire distance. 

Both pacers were very tired and went the last 
quarter of the second heat under the whip. The 
regulars who predicted that the Passenger pacer 
was without staying qualities were pleased to 
find that they were right, for in the third heat the 
big pacer was licked. He couldn’t stand the 
pace. In the fourth he went ‘ way back and sat 
down.” The fifth was a case of quitting cold. 

In my estimation there were several horses out 
that afternoon which could have made both 
pacers look like the proverbial thirty cents. 
Still, an up-and-down hill course is not produc- 
tive of any great racing, so 1 must pass the race 


up. 

I noted with pleasure that not all of the old- 
timers had quit the game, for I saw a few of the 
old crowd in the procession of turnouts. Among 
those who were present was Sam Darling with his 
favorite I. R. (2.263), J. P. Carpenter with his 
handsome <¢rotter Victor E., D. J. McCarron with 


Still, we have had a little | 
excitement in the shape of a road race between 


Forshner, James A. Potter, Ed Denault, Ezra 
Perkins with Flying Nig, L. A. Peckham, William 
Parker, Bart Dodge, George M. Rice, Fred 
Clarke,Jack Wallace, Steve Briggs, S. L. Tingley, 
Byron Wells, Father MeGrath of Central Falls, 
| Henry Folsom, Lon Stone,Ed Williams, Bert and 
| Lew Tillinghast, Nate Young, Billy Trimble, 
William Bush, William Frazier, Frank Pettis. 
George Duckworth, 
| and numerous others. 
I understand that James A. Potter has a clever 


| 


It is a six-year-old pacer by Hyita, I think, and 
| *tis said that it is,very fast. As yet the pacer has 
not been seen on the avenue,as Mr. Potter enjoys 


racing, 


are being made to match the pacers over again, 
this time for $500,not a single hundred. The Briggs 
crowd wants it over the same road and under the | 
same conditions. The Celia Wiikes crowd de- | 
sires the race on a track. It would, perhaps, be | 
better over a track and no doubt one can be | 
found. The date of the proposed race is May 30. 

Speaking of the date reminds me that the | 
horsemen out Pawtucket way are having a hot 
time. A short time ago a horseman wrote 
to} a paper in that city about a wonderful 
trotter called Mack, and this stirred up the crowd. 
Challenges have been flying thick and fast. First 
of all, John Walsh, who is at the Lackey sale in 
Kangas City, offered to race the trotter Mack, 
but as Walsh went away he didn’t see his accept- 
ance taken up. 

Then Jack Williams got mixed up in it with his 
trotter Bedouin (2.214). Said he would race Mack. 
Then the original challenger came out and said 
five mile heats, as he had claimed endurance 
rather than speed. He also said he would match 
Jimmy Morrill against Bedouin. <A forfeit was 
posted by the handler of the Mack end, and the 
honors rested easy. Finally he offered to race 
half-mile heats, as he didn’t want to mark his 
horse, but said if the $200 side bet was increased 
to $500, he would make it mile heats, and Mr. Wil- 
liams promptly said, “‘ you’re on.” The articles 
are being drawn up, and by the time this letter 
reaches you I expect to hear that everything is in 
readiness for the event which will be raced offin 


Billy Wright, Charley Hall | 


| owning and driving a good one in preference to | 


Apropos of the race I understand that efforts | 








June. 

Speaking of the match reminds me that there 
is a possibility of the Pawtucket half-mile track | 
being placed in order and meetings held there | 
this summer. Everything at the track has been | 
allowed to go to the dogs, but if the right conces- | 
sions can be obtained from the owners, something |; 
may be done to place the track in the game once | 
more. Pawtucket is a sporty town, and with | 
Providence and Woonsocket in the game, it would | 
make a chain of meetings which should not only ' 
get the money, but would dish up some good | 
racing, | 

Tobias Burke has made a nomination in the | 
Brighton Beach 2.10 pace, and it will doubtless be | 
Winola (2.09) which he will name. The mare | 
has had a season’s rest, and she should be good 
this year if she ever is. 

Fred Clark, who 1s taking care of champion 
Prince Alert, says that the pacer has wintered 
well and is in fine condition. As yet Mr. Hanley 
has not made known his plans for the son or | 
Crown Prince, but when it comes to racing horse. | 
I guess he will be ready to start when the bell 
rings. 
William H. Draper is spending a few weeks iu: | 
California, but is expected home shortly. | 





“STROLLER.” | 

= | 

‘Best Blistering Liniment I Ever | 
Used. 


DaYTON, O., Aug. 22, 1901. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 





Charles Miner, Bratileboro, Vt. 
bought 
(2.062), dam, Helen, 

ea dam, Hecla, by 

| 102, from Boston parties. Mr. Miner also 
owns the three-year-old colt Nepos, by Al- 

lerton (2.094); 

Doris Wilkes 2.143), by Pretender; second 

dam, Lela Sprague (2.364, dam of Edna 


by 


, | Simmons, 2.125), by Gov. Sprague, that he 
| green pacer hidden away in his barn, which he | 
bought down Kentucky way a few weeks ago. | 


bought not long ago from C. W. Williams, 
Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Miner has a band of 
ten brood mares, including Lady Horton, 


| (dam of five in the list), Tempa Stout (dam 


of three in the list), and Sidane (2.23}), 
dam of Meridian, 2.12}). Mr. Miner owned 
Vega (2.104), who died recently. 


T. Armstrong of AlJliance, O., has sold to 


l John Moyer of Youngstown, O., a bay 


yearling filly by Actell (2.18?), son of Ax- 
tell (2.12); dam, Mollie Russell (dam of 
Russellwood, 2.144, and Tellus, public trial 
2.262 as a three-year-old), by Mambrino 
Russell; second dam, Mollie Morgan, by 
Mambrino Patchen; third dam, Bonny, by 
imported Bonny Scotland; fourth dam by 
imported Glencoe. This is a very p1omis- 
ing filly, and will be developed by Mr. 
Moyer. 


Mr. George L. Clark, the well-known sad- | 


dle-horse dealer of Meriden, Ct., started 
Tuesday for Kentucky and Missouri after a 
carload of easy-riding, gaited saddle horses. 
Mr. Clark is an expert judge of such ani- 
mals and is doing an extensive business in 
fine saddle horses. 


George J. Dietrich, former editor of the 
American Sportsman, lately with the 
Chicago Horseman, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Driving Park Com- | 
pany, in the place of Sidney W. Giles, who | 


has been compelled to resign on account of | 


ill health. 


A REMINDER. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell directon 3Q Days’ Free Trial. 


We save you dealer and jobber 
profits. Enough auld. Write for 
22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station51 ,Kalamazeo, Mich. 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT 
—v SPRAYING 


and use the Best a. 
These are for sale by . 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


174 High St., Boston, [Mass. 
a Se and | Special Priootint Sntind Free. “s 






















' 
I have used your Gombault’s Caustic Balsam | 
with good results several different times, and can ; 
say itis the best blistering liniment I ever used. | 
J. T. HAMKER. 


Delays are dangerous, not only in business, 
but in your stable. You make a mistake if you 
do not.use German Peat Moss. Write C. B. 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for circular. 





Belle, Tobias Burke, W. 4. H. Comstock, Knapp 















































W. C. T. U. 


has | 
Ralph (2.30), by Ralph Wilkes | 
Dreadnaught, | 
Daniel Lambert | 


dam, Berta Rogers (dam of | 


SADDLES! SADDLE: 


Just Received from Government AI 
200 pepuine MeClellan Saddles, .), 
hand stitched, leather covered, Poh 
covered stirrups, — blanket, coat « 
have the horse-hair girths and ej 
and cost originally $15.00 each. 
rice____..- 7 ae 9 
hese are an extra nice lot of servicen . 
and a bargain to any one owning a horse 
Also 100 blue ye double seat Saddle 
Cloths, cost $3.50 each, at __ { , 5 
ordered ©. 0. D., a depos ‘ 
f $2.00 must accompany ord 
Seas wien for large Gun Catalogue, < 


WILLIAM READ & Son 


107 eee tagten St., Boston 


A Horsema’ 
Needs 


The Best Antiseptic and Hei; 
Dressing for External Hurts 
Man or His Horse—It is Pri, 
dent and Wise to Keep it at 
Hand Wherever Human 








Flesh or Horse Flesh May 
Be Injured. 





Greene’s infallible Liniment 


is used by many horsemen for all the accidents 
and injuries incident to handling, working, 
shipping, training or racing horses. 

Bruises, cuts, strains, sprains, swellings, galls; 
soreness, stiffness or lameness in muscles or 
tendons; all localized pain and inflammation 
quickly yield to its magic influence. There is no 
other remedy so satisfactory and used with so 
much copfidence. Buy it, try it and you will not 
care to be without it. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in veterinary 
medicines in three sizes, 25c., 50e. and $1. EF x- 
press charges prepaid on all cash orders to points 
where we have no agents. 
A liberal sample for this ad- 
vertisement and 10c. to 
pay postage. 

J. W. Greene & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 














FOR SALE BY C. 
York ; Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
W. Rounds Co., Prov idence, R. L: 
ton; L. A. Hastings Co., Worcester, Mass. 


M. Moseman & Bro., New. 
New York; the Hy 
Hill «& ‘Hill, Bos 
Forbes & 
Wallace, Springfield, Mass. ; F. Ivers & Son, North 
Cambridge. Mass. ; ; Smith, Bourn & Co., Hartford, ¢t 
Frank S. Dure, Philadelphia, Pa.; Conrad Beek 
Washington, D. c.; Thomas & Thompson, Baltimor 
Md. ; Frank S. Dure, | Ww ilmington, Del.; Becker A 
Wickser Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Suelfiohn & Seefeld. M 
waukee ; McAdams & Morford, Lexington, Ky W 
G. Reed, Des Moines, Ia. ; Fuller & Fuller Co). €] 
Cago ; ty a «& Hall, Tho man, 
Cc “ rvington, K) J.B. Sickles Saddlery Co., St. Lonis, 

M Rottler, Indianapolis, Ind.; G. 8. Ellis & 
ix Cincinnatl, 0. 


Chicago ; William 


EVERY OWNER 
| OF A GOOD HORSE 
SHOULD USE 








BECAUSE IT PAYS. 


takit is good for race horses, road 


horses, work horses. It is cheap 
because a little of it goes a long 
way and does so much. 





| Ansonia, Ct., Jan. 7, 1 

| Harrold & Co.: 

| Enelosed find check, for which send us at once 

three-pound bucket of Harrold’s Hoof Ointment 

have used the remedy and find it all you claim f 
THE HILL FLORAL COMPAS 


Our New England and Nova Scotia patrons ¢a 
|i pnd ao Hoof Ointment from: Edwin D. 1: 
| Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, J 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass. : Rounds ( 
(Me Providence, R. I.; Ralph W. Merrill. 
T. Newton Van Ness Company, “New rs. ‘“ 
Frank 8. Dure Co., Wilmington, Del.; Smith. | 
& Co., Hartford, Ct. Thomas Munroe, New (it 





N.S.: Henry S. Harris & Son, Boston, Mass.: .). ! 
J. - Lockwood, Burlington, Vt.; West 
Pharmacy, St. Albans, Vt, 101 Lake street 
Howard, Dover. N. H.; CW! ‘Johnson, Palmer, \ 
Becker & Wic wg o.. Buffalo, N. 

wos 13 ths., 3 tbs., 82; 5 ths., i: 10 ths., & 


Ve pay es & Lhapges on all cash retail © 
| wala at which the ointment is not on sale. 


| Our book, ‘The Foot of the Horse,” F: 


HARROLD & CO., '°** ctssonie i" 


Chicago, II! 
Springs for contraction, $1.00 per pair, post | 


PROFITABLE HOME: 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on iine Sol. 
allway for settlers. The South excels for all 
¢f profitable agriculture. Best section for ‘ 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Chea! 
va good terms. Good markets. Climate mil’! 
nealthy. Agreeable year round. 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, 
and Industrial Agent, Washington, D. C., or 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Depar' 
Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, b- 
Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


One ot the largest farms on Nantucket | 
can be bought for less than the building: 
The house has eight rooms, with large ve! 
on three sides. Fine barn and two henhou- 
in good oréer. It ts five minutes ride from > 
Fine shooting, including quail, rabbits, et« 
also a good sheep and cattle farm of abo’ 
hundred acres. A splendid place for su! 
only 14 miles from summer market; ean st 
produce you can raise. 

For further particulars call on or write te 
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2] how bard mr we Teens to restrain 
Paae WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH, 


W. T. SWAIN, Box 34, 
Nantucket, Ma- 
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